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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 





‘Toxxo, October 18th, 1886, 
A General Mocting was held in tho Library, No, 88, ‘yuki, Tokyo, on 
‘Woduesday, Oolober 18th, 1886, at 4.90 pan, N. J. Hannon, Bag, Prosident, in 
the Ghair. 
‘Tho minutes of the last General Booting, having boon published in the Japon 
ait, were takon ws read. 
A paper on “Japaneso,” by B. H. Parker, Bsqu, HB. Vico-Consul, Che- 
rmulpho, Korea, was provented and read by the Corresponding Secretary, 
‘Mr. Chamberlain followed with « papor on The Qaasl-Charactors called Ya- 
Sirus.” 
‘Tho President thanked the authors for papers which had given #o raueh 
truction and entertainment to the members who had come to hear them. 
‘The meeting then adjourned, 











‘Tox, November 10th, 1886, 

A Goneral Mooting was hold in tho Library, No, 88, Tsuki, Toky0, on 
‘Wednosday, November 10th, 1886, at 4.80 pan., B. H. Chamberlain, Haq. Vioo 
Prosident, in the chair 

‘Tho minates of the lant General Meeting, having been published im tho Japan 
‘Matt, wore taken ss road, 

‘The Corresponding Secretary intimated tho election of Dr. Michaela a 
Ordinary Member of tho Socioty. 

In tho absence of the author, tho Corrosponding Seoratary then reed a paper 
by B, H. Parker, Hoq., H.B.M. Vieo.Consal, Chemelpho, Korea, entitled “The 
Yellow Languages.” 

‘W. Dening, Esq., read a paper on “The Gakuahi-kaisin, 

‘The Chairman thanked Mr. Doniig for the extremely interesting contribation 
‘he hnd mado to the Society's Transections. 

‘The meeting then adjourned. 

















‘Tear, December 15th, 1866, 

‘A General Meeting was beld in the Library, No, 88, Teukiji, Toky®, on 
‘Wednesday, December 15th, 1896, et 4 pam., Dr. B. Divers in the chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting, having been published in the Japan Matt, 
‘wore taken as read. * 

‘A paper “On the Connection of Japanese with the Adjacent Continental 
Languages,” by the Rev. Dr. Bakins, Peking, was inthe absence of the author, 
‘resented to the meting by Uhe Recording Seeretary. 

‘Two papers, by E. H. Parker, Baq., H.B. 3. Vice-Consnl, Chemalpho, Kore, 
on “The Mancbas” and oa “The Mancha Relations with Korea,” were, in the 
sbsenee of the author, rd by the Corresponding Seocelary. 

‘The Chairman expressed the thanks of the Society to the authors of the 
‘papers that had been presented. 

‘The meeting then adjourned. 





‘Tox, February 0th, 1897, 

‘A General Mocting of tho Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Library, 
No, 88, Trukiji, Toky’, on Wednesday, February 9th, 1887, at 4 pam., N.J. 
Hannen, Eaq., President, in the chair. 

‘The Correrponding Secrotary intimated the election of Mr. B. H. Parker as a 
nou-resident, and of Mr. 8. Isawa as resident, member. 

Mz. H. A. 0. Bonar's paper on “Maritime Enterprieo in Japan was, in the 
‘absence of the author, ead by the Corresponding Secretary. 

‘The President expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr. Bona for his 
‘valuable paper. 

Aftor a fow remarks from several of the members present, the meeting ad- 
journed. 





‘Ton, March 16th, 1887, 

‘A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Colloge of 
‘Bugineering, Tora-no-mon, Toky0, on Wednesday, March 16th, 1987, the Rev, 
Dr, Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair 

‘The minutes of the last meeting, having been published in the Japan Matt, 
‘were taken as read. 

‘The Corresponding Seeretary intimated the election of Mr. A. E, Wileman as 
‘a member of the Sosity. 

‘The Chairman then called upon Professor Chamberlain, who delivered to a 
lasge and appreciative andience an interesting lecture on the Ainos, which was 
‘Mlustrated by photographs and by a collection of Aino clothing, utensils and 
‘implements, 





(vi) 
‘The Chairman, in thanking Mr. Chamberlain in the name of the Society for 
Lia highly interesting letare, remarked that formal volo was hurly nocstery, 
tecing that tho meatng hn already given no wnerainSadieaton of eppresatio 
The meeting then aajoumed, 





oxomra, April 26th, 1687, 

‘A General Mocting of the Soofoty was held in the Publis Hall, Yokohama, on 
April 26, 1887, N, J. Hannon, Bsq., President, in the ebair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting, having boon published in the Japan Matt, 
‘woro taken as reed, 

‘The President then introduced to the meoting Professor ©, G. Knott, D.8o, 
PRSLE,, who gave a looturo on otal Solar Eolipses, with special refarenoe to 
ining event of August 10th.” ‘The lestare was iluatrated by magic lantern 
of solar phenomen 
‘After the urual voto of thank the meting adjourned. 
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‘Torxd, June 17th, 1887, 

‘Tho Annual Meoting of tho Asiatio Society of Japan was held in the College 
ot Engiveering, TokyG, on Friday, Juno 17h, ab 4 pam N, J. Hannen, Bay 
President, in tho ebair, 

‘The minutos of the lant goueral meeting were read and approved. 

‘Tho President then called on Mr. J.1H. Gubbine, who proceeded to road a 
paper on Tho Feudal Systom in Japan under the Tokugawa ShOgane.” 

‘Tho President conveyed to Mr. Gubbine the thanks of the Society for is 
‘exceedingly valuxble contribution to their Transactions, He dosirod to ask ono 
‘question regarding a point that id not stem to bo distinctly touched upon in the 
‘paper. Was there in the Japaneto feudal system anything corresponding to what 
in known as subinfondation? Were tho lords of castles in any way dependent 
‘upon the lords of the teritories in which these eusttea were, and theao again upon 
‘tho lords of provinces? 

‘Mr. Gubbins replied that,in all probability, the Rohurht aid originally bold 
fa province, If we could draw the msp of Japan, may about the year 1260 4.0, Wo 
‘might find such « correspondence between title and provinee. Bat the changes 
‘whioh ware constantly taking place ultimately destroyed all such correspondence, 
Afamily, although driven out ofits original holding, would sill retain ite tts, 
‘With regard to subinfeudation, ho was unable to give an immediate answer, as ho 
‘was afll investigating the subject. Ho believed, however, it would be found that, 
although in many eases the lossor daimyis were in a postion of dopendonce 
towards thei feudal superiors, no rogular system of aubinfoudation such as that 
‘known in European countries existed at any time in Japan, 





(i) 
‘he Hay, 3 Sammars cbervd that «cain Rnd of sbinfodstin sued 
to hae ead, for he dtnys ef Sent ad depend nthe person of Baar 
are Toor, who wales jee o ln ot el bt ondr fhe ln ot 
Senta, ‘This wid ether enh wen lo rove ha anna was owe wd 
tid be 
The Ha. Dr. Amerman dew ¢ pr! Yates fea in Japan and 
fea te Bese, piting ot tat the to rset showed aay pine of 
Mii, developing hyd aoat eae in dg independant the 
eat toes Attest ing here wa alao gat sontan ead, 
in Europe developed as population was settling and society forming, and is 
fecely ng ensayo prog of aan, ad the 
foe mn sdvanse ou what precede it Tagen on thn tr band, hare wre 
‘already a settled popalation and an Imperial Government which had lasted for 
tena In dn ceustanes eda seemed Lo be ergsnon rahe 
Shan an anos 





REPORT OF THE COUNCDL FOR THE SESSION 1886.1877, 

‘The work ofthe Soclety during the past your may be briely summarised as 
follows. Sevan general meotiogs were held, at which mine papers wore reed and 
tvoletares gives. As will be obvious from the complete list given in Appendix 
5B, tha papers bave dealt with variety of subject,—eostome, language, history, 
Iiterntore and ethnology. An interesting featare of the Society's Prooeedings 
luring tho year wero the two lectures, the one by Professor Chamberlain on the 
‘Ainos, andthe othr by Dr. Knott onthe Total Blipa of August 19th, which is to 
be visible in Japan, The former was delivered in tho Collage of Engineering, 
‘Toky, the latter in the Public Hall, Yokohama. Tho Society's Library, as wil 
be ston by a glance atthe Uist of Presentations and Rxchanges (Appendix O), is 
‘increasing in number and volume. ‘This seems to show that the work of the 
Soca in being appreciaiod ubroad aswell sin Japan, 

‘The Counel also begs to report that ten now members havo been elected, and 
only tree bave withdraw, and that, upon the whol it is mater fr eongrattation 
‘hat so mach slid work has been dono, although i is subject for regret that the 
number of contributions ts ail amall. It only ranaice to call attention to the 
‘roaare’'s Haport (Appendix A}, which abows that there wil be « small balance 
on hand altar all abilitin forthe year beve been met 


Arrexotx 4. 
ASIATIC SOOIETY én account with M. 8. WYCKOFF. 
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M,N. Wroxors, Hon. Tress. 


W. 3. Warez, 
HE Warremeoren 


‘Toty®, June 17, 1887. 


(*) 
Arrmeots B. 
[Las or Pareas Reto Buronx raz Socurrs Dourso rax Srsstox 1896-7. 


1.—Jopanoae, By Edward Harper Parker. 

‘The " Yellow” Languages. By B. H. Parker. 

1—On the Quasi-Characters called “Ya-jirusbi,” By B. H. Chamberlain. 

‘The Gakuhi Kat-in. By Walter Dening. 

‘The Manchus. By B.H. Parker. 

6—The Manel Relations with Korea. By EH. Parker. 

71—Comnestion of Japanese with the Adjseent Continental Languages. By J. 
Bakins, DD., Peking. 

On Maritime Enterprise in Japan. By H. A.C. Bonar. 

9.—An Aino Bear Hoot. ByB. H. Chamberlain. 

10.—The Fendal System in Japan under the Tokngawa Sbiguns. Dy J. H. 
Gabbins. 








Armxors C. 
Parseramioxs axp Avbrriowas Bxcuxors, 


‘Avalali Sostituloi Meteorologic al Romtnie de Sielan ©. Hepites {Anvales do 
‘Wiaaitat Méborologique de Roumanis par Stephon C. Hepites, Directeur do 
Viawlitet). By the Director; Bocharest, 1886, 

Proceedings ofthe United States National Moroam. On the Birds of Japan. By 
Taoeart Stjoeger. By the Avthor. Wathiogton, 1880. 

‘Observations pabliten por Mnatitat Météorologique Central do ta Société dos 
Science de Finlande; Vol L, part 1, Vol. IX, part 1. By the Academy of 
Sciences of Finland. 

Obverrtions Métlorologiques faites A Hlsingtors on 1862 ot 188%. By the 
Academy of Sciences, Helsingfos, 1888. 

‘Beploration Internationale den Rigionn Polaives, 1882-5 et 1886-4, Expédition 
PelarePinlanduise. By the same Socety; Helsingfors, 1886. 

Mittheitaogen den Veroins fir Endkuode xa Leiptig; 1884 to 1885, 2 vols, 
‘xchange by the Geographies! Society, Leipig. 

‘ie Sem dr denacen Alpen; Eine Geograpiache Monographie von Dr. Alois 
Gestbeck, Acht Tefeln. [Atlas] By the Geographieal Society of Leipzig, 

‘Bollim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. Exchange by the Geographical 
Society of Labo. 

‘Bidrag tll Kdonedom af Finlands Netar och Folk, Uitgtos af Finska Votouskaps- 
Societe. [Contributions to the Knowledge of the Natural History and 

_,. People of Finland, published by the Aeadey of Sciences of Finland) 

‘Stvesigt af Finsia Velanskape—Socictoten Férhandlingsr XXVII, 188, 1885. 
By the Academy of Seiences of Finland. 


(xi) 


Japan nach Reisen und Studion: im Antirage dor Koniglichen Proussischen 
‘Rogierung dargestellt. Von J.P. Rein, Professor an der Universitit Born, 
Zwoiter Band, By tho Author, 1888, 

Memoirs of the Literary College, Imperial University of Japan, No. 1. ‘The 
Language, Mythology and Geographioal Nomenclature of Japan in the Light 
of Aino Studies, by B, H, Chamberlain, ineluding an Aino Gramrase by John 
Batchelor, and a Catalogue of Books rolating to Yezo and the Ainos. By 
the Authors. 

Nova Acta Academie Cw-Leop-CerGermanie Nature Gariororum [Verhand 
Tungen a, Kais-Leop-Car, Deutschen Acad. a, Naturforacher], 2 vols, ato, 
Halle, 1885. Exchango—By the Society, 

‘Proooodings of the Canadian Inatitute, Toronto, 

‘An Account of the Progress in Geography in the year 1885, By J. King Goodie, 
(Exteuot from the Smithsonian Report for 1685,) By the Anthor. 

‘Tho new metal “Germania,” a Brochure by the Discoverer. D, Winekle, in 
Freiburg. By the Author, 

Catatogus do Archeologisch Versameling van hot Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Welenschappen door W. P. Groeneveldt, By the Society of Arts 
‘and Selences, Batavia, 1887. 

Catalogus der Numismatische Verzameling van het Batariaasch Genoot, van 
Kansten on Wetonschappen door J. A. van do Ohije. By tho same Boclaty, 
Batavia, 1886, 











Luv ov Bxouaxons. 


Actdemy of Natural Scienoos, 8. W, Comer of 19th and Race Streets; Philadelphia, 

Agrioultural aud Horticultural Socfety of Indin, Caloutta; Journal, 

American Geographical Soviety, 11 W. 29th St, New York; Bulletin and Journal. 

American Oriental Society, o/o Addison Van Namo, Beg, Now Haven, Conn, 

American Philological Socoty,o/o O. R, Tanmoan, Raq., Cambridge, Mass, 

American Philosophical Society, 104, 8. 6th St,’ Philadelphia, Penn, 

Annalon des K. K, Natur Hist. Hofmuseum, Vionna, 

Anthropological Institute of Groat Britain and Ireland, 8 Hanover Square, 
London, W.C. 

Anthropologisco Gesellschaft in Wien, Burgeing, Vienna, 

Asintio Society of Bengal; Journal and Proceedings. 

Anstealian Muroum, Sydue 

Batavinasch Genootschap; Notalen, 

Batavinasch Genootschap ; Tijaschrit. 

Bataviaasth Genootschap; Verhandlingen, 

Boletim da Sociedade de Goographin da Lisbon, 











(xii) 
‘Boston Society of Natural History, fo Baw. Burges, Bsq., Boston, Mass. 
(California Academy of Sciences. 
Canadian Institute, Toronto; Proceedings. 
China Review; Hongkong. 
(Coenen i Guido Corn; Turin. 
Geographical Socaty of Leipig. 
Geographical Survey of India; Records, 
Geologieal Survey Ofice, Caleats, 
‘Harvard Universty Maseam of Comparative Zoology; Ballets. 
nperial Russian Geographical Society; Baletis, 
Tuperial Busan Society of the Friends of Nato Selences, Anthropology and 
‘Ethnology of Moscow. 
Tapa Weekly Mail, Yokohama, 
Johns Hopkias University, Pabliations; Baltimore, 
oornal Asiatique, Ernest Leroux, Bditear, 28 Roe Bonaperte, Paris, 
Kalserliche Leopoldiniache Carolinische Deatache Akademie der Naturforscher 
Verhandlungen. 
‘Mitthellongen der Deutschen Gessllschat fs Natar- und Volkarkunde Ostasiens, 
Mitthellangen des Voreine for Brdkunde 20 Leipzig. 
Morgenlindischo Goselachat, Leipzig. 
Musle Guimet, Ministre do WTnstruction Publique, Paris; Annales ot Rérne, te, 
Museum of Comparative Zoology; Cambridge, Mass. 
‘Nomismatio and Antiquarian Society; Philadelphia, 
caterreichische Monatsschrift fr den Orient. 
Omithologicher Verein in Wien, oo Dr. Gustay von Hayek, Hon, See. 
Otersigt af Flasks Veterrakap Societen, 
Observatoire do Zicka-wei; Bulletin des Observations. 
‘Royal Asntio Society of Great Britain, 29 Albemarle St,, London, W.; Journal, 
‘Royal Asiatio Soofty, Bombay Branch ; Journal. 
Royal Avats Society, Cuplon Branch ; Journal and Proceedings. 
‘Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, Shanghai; Journal. 
‘Royal Asiatio Sosety, traits Branch; Journal. 
‘Royal Geographial Society, 1 Seville Row, London W.; Prooeotings. 
Royal Society ; Proceedings. 
Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney, New South Wales Proceetings. 
‘Royal Souety of Tatmania; Proceedings. 
‘Royal Society of Queensland, Brisbane; Proceedings. 
‘Seismological Society of Japan, Transactions. 
‘Smithsonian Tnsitat, Washington, D.O.; Reports. 
‘Smitheonien Inettate, Buresa of Ethnology. 
Sociedad Geopri fen de Madrid; Boletin. 
Soilté Aendemique Indo-Chincise, Saigon. 








(3) 
Sos Gtoqrapi, Balin et Compa Rend en Sane 304 Bose, 


Germain, Paris. 
Société Sinico-Japonaise, 25 Qual Voltaire, Pais 


(On the motion of Sir Francis Plunkett, seoonded by Dr. Divers, the report was 
ecopted 
‘As preliminary to the elestion of oflers for the ensuing yenr, it was moved 
by Dr. Knott, and seoonded by Me, Dening, that the ballot for the Corresponding 
‘Beoretary bo taken immodiataly aftr the election of the President, 
‘Tho motion was agreed to. 
‘The ballot for Ofcors and Members of Council resulted as follows 
Prosident -—N. J. Hannen, Bag. 
‘Vioe-Presidenta :—Rev, J, L, Amerman, D, D.; W. G. Aston, Esq, M. A. 
Corresponding Seeretary:—B. H. Chamberlain, Bag. 
Recording Seoretarien Dr. O. G, Knott, W. J.8. Shand, Esq. 
‘Troasarer :~B. N. Wyckof, Bsa. 
‘Librarian :~Rev. J, Sommers. 




















Covxor 
W. Dening, Haq, 3.0, Hall, Bq. 

Dr. H, Divers, PRS. N. Kanda, aq. 

3. M. Dison, Bq, PRS.R. | Rov. BR. Miller. 
Rov. Dr. 0. 8. Boy. 4. Mino, Boq., PRS 
3.1, Gubbing, Bag. B, Yatabo, Bay, B. Se. 


‘The meoting then adjoumed. 


(iv) 


‘LIST OF MEMBERS. 





‘Hoxonaxy, Moeonns 


Rear-Admical W. Arthur, ofo Messrs. Hallett & Co., Trafalgar Square, London, 
‘Bir Rutherford Alcock, x.¢.., Atheneum Club, London, 

‘Sir Thomas P. Wado, x.c.2,, Atheneum Club, London. 
Proteasor Geo. B. Day, U.S.A. 

‘Prolessor W. D. Whitney, New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A- 

‘Hon. Geo, P. Marsh, Rome. 

‘A. W. Pranks, British Museum. 

‘Profestor J. J, Rela, Bonn-am-Ihein, Germany. 

‘Baron A, Nordenskj6ld, Stockholm. 

‘Boy. B. W. Syle, p.0., 009 Walnut St, Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
Rey. Joveph Eakins, .0., Peking. 

Ernest M. Satow, cx.0., Foreign Oftice, Londou. 


Amerman, »., Rey. Jas. L., 19 Tenkiji, Tokyo. 





Batchelor, J, Hakodate. 
Bickorateth, Right Reverend Bishop, Toky6. 

Bigelow, Dr. W. 8. 20 Sazaki cho, Suragadai, TUkyS. 
‘Bingham, Hoo. J. A, Cadiz, Harrison Co., Ohio, U.8. A. 
Bishop, Bev. 0, Nagasaki. 

Bisset, 7.8, J, 78 Yokohama. 

Bonar, H.,efo H. 8. King & Co., London. 

Brandram, Ber. J.B., Nagasaki. 

Bruns, Prot. Dr. D., Halle University, Germany. 

Brinkley, n., Capt. Frank, 16 Gochéme Tamachi, Shiba, Toky®. 
Brooko, J. H,,efo “Japan Herald,” 28 Yokohama, 


(av) 


Brown, A. R, Marine Bored, Tolyo. 
Brown, Jr, Matthew, 6 Yokohataa, 
Barty, Ph, 11 bis, Boulevard des Batignolis, Pari 
+ Center, Alex. 44 Yokohama, 
‘Chamberlin, B. Ho, Imperial University, Tokyd, 
Cochran, ».o, Rev. G., 18 Higashi Toriizaka-machi, Azabu, ‘Tokyo. 
(ooking, Je. 8., 66 Yokohama, 
Conder, J., Government Architest, ‘Toky8, 
(Cooper, BA. Liat C.J Bromwich Grange; Worvester, England, 
Conghtrie, J.B, Hongkong. 
ox, W. Douglas, Akasakes, Omote<ho, San-chB-me, No, 10, Toky6. 
Cutler, Thos., Queen's Squate, Bloomsbury, London, 
Cruickshank, W, J», 95 Yokobama, 
Dautromer, J, French Legation, T6ky6. 
Dening, Walter, Department of Bducation, Toky®, 
Dillon, 6/0 W. Gowland, Rag., naka. 
Divers, co. rR Baward, Tmperal University, T6kyd, 
Dixon, wo, 7.6% James Main, Imperial University, Toky®. 
Dixon, x.» Rev. William Groy, 187 Viotoria Parade, Pitxroy, Melbourne, Australis 
Da Bois, Dr, Franols, 48 Twukij, Toly® 
Dae, Yeond, Shanghai. 
Baton, Ianto, 45 Blut, Yokohama, 
Eby, v2. Rov, 0.8. 6 Twukij, Tkys. 
Eiving, v, #0. rn, J, An, University College, Dundee, Seotland. 
Fovre-Brandt, J., 145 Blut, Yokohama. 
Fenollosa, Prof. B., Imperial University, Pokys, 
Flowers, Marcas, New Club, Cheltenham, Kogland, 
‘Prager, J. Aw 148 Yokohama, 
Gardiner, J. MeD., 40 Teokifi, Tokyo. 
Gy, A. 0,,2 Yokobama, 
Georgeton, 1:40, 0. Ox Komaba, Tokyo, 
Giusnani, 0, 90. Yoksbame, 
Glover, T.B., 68 Shiba Sanoai, Tuky, 
Goodrich, J... Oraka. 
Gowland, W,, Mint, Onaks 
Green, James, 118 Concession, Kobe. 
Greene, Rev. Dr. D. 0, Kysto, 
Gregory, G. Be, 1 HikawachS, Akasaka, Toky6, 
Greville, Hon, Louis, Forolgn Office, London. 
Gribble, Henry, 66 Pine Stret, New York. 
Grifhths, B. A, H. B. Ms Legation, Tokyo, 
Gring, Rev, Ambrose D., c/o Daniel Grivg, York, York Co., Pean., U.8, A. 









































(xvi) 
Groom, A. H., 85 Yokohama. 
Gobbing, J. ., H. B. M.'s Legation, Thy’. 
‘Hull, 3. 0., H. B. M's Consulate, Yokohama. 
‘Hull, Frank, Elmira, Chemung Co., New York. 
‘Hannen, N. J, Judge, H.B.M's Consulate, Yokohama, 





‘Hattor Iehizo, Educational Department, Teig®. 
Hauslaecht, Dr. E., Imperial University, TyS. 
Healer, . W., $2 Yokohama. 





Hint, H. J. 62 Conceasion, be. 
‘ewin, R. W., 5 Kiriddshi, Sakaye-chd, Shibs, Toky’. 
8, Bdzcational Department, Toky®. 





. 8., 148 Yokobama. 

Tames, Capt. J. M., 416 Minamni Bamba, Shinagawa, Tokyo. 

Jalon, Peyton, 2 Sannen-ehs, Tyo. 

Kanda, Naibu, Imperial Univerity, Tokyo. 

Kail, 0., 60 Yokohama, 

Keuny, W., Foreign Oftee, London. 

Kinch, Bdward, Agricultural College, Cirencester, Bogland. 

Kitchin, Rey. Dr, Aoyama, Tokys. 

Knot, p4c,, r2.8.., Cargill G., Imperial University, Tokyd. 

Knox, Ror, G. W., 97 Taki, TOky®. 

Lambert, B. B., Guaks. 

areom, A., Forign OBice, London. 

Lindsay, Ber, Thomas, 41 Imaicho Azabu, T8ky0. 

Llopt, Rev. A., Reid Gijika, Mita, Toky®, 

Longford, J. H, H.B.Ats Viee-Copsalate, Tokys. 

Lowel, Percival, 0 Water St, Botton, Mass, U. 8. A. 

ymin, Benjamin Smith, Northampton, Masnachosets, U. 8. A. 

Masionald, Dr. Davideon, ofo Ret, De, Sothetaad, Methodist Mision Rooms, 
‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

‘Maclagan, Robert, Mint, Osaka, 

Machy, Rev, Dr. B. 8., Aoyams, Minami chd, Toky9, 

Macnab, A. J. Nthi-Koba-cho, Sarogadai, Tokyo, 

MacNaie, Re. 7. M., 27 Teukiji, Tokyo. 

‘Wost Clif Hall, Bournemouth, England. 

Queen's College, Kingston, Canade. 

Masten, I, Now Oriental Bank Corporation, 11 Yokobama. 

Masujima, B., 6 Himono-chs, Nibombashi-ku, Toky®. 

MoCarteo, x.0, DB. Amey, China. 














(aii) 
‘MoCanley, Rev. James, 6 Tsukij, Tokyo. 
‘Michaelis, Dr. G., 21 Saunai-zaka, Ichigaya, ‘Tokyo, 
Miller, Rev. B, Bothosay, 29 Tsulciji, Tokyo, 
Milne, 7.082, ¥-n.8., Jol, Imperial Univerity, Tokys, 
‘Morse, W. H., 178 Yokobaxn 
Moore, Rov. J. P., Sendai, 
Mori Arinoti, His Ex. Viscount, Educational Department, Toky®, 
Muramatsa, ¥., Toy, 
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JAPANESE. 


By Epwano Hanven Pann, 





[Read October 18th, 1886,] 


As Mr, Aston truly remarks of Japanese, “the native spelling 
“reprosouts n more aucient prounucintion, aud a knowledgo of it is 
ndisponsnbl for otymnotogien! purposes.” Tn the socond edition of his 
blo Grannar of the Written Language, therefore, he reverts to the 
nciont, as distinct from the phonetic spelling, which latter he frst used, 
and which is commonly used by Enropenns in romanizing Japanose. To 
illustrato what Mr, Aston moans, tako the English sentence: “Right 
“through tho islaud recess” recolleet the German forms recht durch, 
‘und tho Latin form recedere; and imagine what a loss to etymological 
clonrness would bo bonnd up with rye thru thé yland rises, ‘The argument 
which Mr, Astou applios to pare Japanese fits Chinoso-Japanoso words 
foqually well, aud his viow that ‘in their enso nothing is gained by an 
“adherens to the Japanoso spelling,” which view led him to eoutinue 
«to give as nontly as possible the actual Yedo pronunciation of tho entire 
“word, irrospoctive of its spelling in Sapnuese kana” [1H], is suscep- 
tiblo of considerable modifiention, 

‘Tho ordinary Japnnoso, in speaking, ns no more iden whether he 
using Chinoso or native words than an average Briton bas how many 
‘Toutonie nud how inany Latin words he uses: consequently when the 
Topanese finds himself tuming afu into 3, and kiyan into hiyd, the 
instinct which guides him with Japanoso words in ono easo will prompt 
him with Chineso words in the othor. Hence the importance of presery- 
{ng the old kana written pronuneiation is triple or quadruple at least: 
it holps us, by fornishing an increased number of instances, to decide 
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‘on more inspection what each kana syllable originally was; to jndge 
‘hat the ancient Chinese and Japanese sounds were, and what by that 
standard they onght now to be; and to measure speculatively by the 
above lights, and by the ight of very modern usnge, what may lave beon 
the prekistorie relation between Chinese and Japanese. 

‘Tho leaned Motowori, one of the Websters of Japan, published a 
generation or two ago table [4 WH # SW) showing the way in 
Which tho commonest Chinese words (whether in go-on or kan-on) 
should be writen in kana, Outsiders will understand the yo-on (3 %F] 
‘and kan-on [0€ 1] distinction when it is explained to them that it bears 
precisely tho same relation to Japanese that the importations of Latin 
‘and French did and do to English. ‘The Japanese settlers, coming most 
probably from the continent, drove north the then native rnco, just 08 
‘the Saxons drove north and west the ancient Britons: it yot remains 
to be shewn whether the Japanese Innguage is partly mado up of 
fengments of the said aboriginal tongue, jast as English is of fragmouts 
‘of British; bat, anyhow, the Romans and the Normans at different 
‘pefiods introduced what, may bo called the gall-on and tho rom-on of 
Latin (inelnding Greek) into the Jangaage then developing in England ; 
‘and, a8 with tho go-on- and kan-on in Japan, theso importations often 
prosent the samo Latin word in differont forms. For instanco, prayer 
(prier) and imprecation are oar go-on and kan-on forme of the samo 
word, ‘There is n third form of Chineso pronunciation in Jnpanest 
‘which may be compared to such an adoption as the frenchified Latin 
word cléture to ropresent a purely new modern iden. For instaneo, in 
‘dition to the go-on and kan-on forms of the Chinese character ®8 thoro 
fs the modern Chineso sound min or ming, used with special reference to 
the “Ming” Dynasty, and different from the go form miyang (now 
Pronounced miy2) and the kgn-on form mei, It is called the tang 
(it now pronounced 12] on. 

So far Enropean and American stadents of Japanese havo gono. 
Bat jast as, (apart from the borrowings of Latin above instanced as having 
cccurred at different times within the memory of history), there was a 
time when both the borrowed Latin frater and frére and the enriched Saxon 
Gruder and brother were more closely connected with a common stock 
Uratré ; £0, with Japanese, there is internal evidence, apart from the 
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go-ons, kan-ons, and t6-ons, of 0 timo when the borrowed Chinese and 
enriched Japanese Iangunges stood on common footing as derivatives 
from the same aueiont stock, As far as T have been able to ascertains 
‘students of Japaneso have not even contemplated, let alone demonstrated, 
this last xelation, which, notwithstanding, appoars distinetly provable 
from local mattor in hand, without going aliold to Acadian or Sankt, 

Ono of the most valuable keys to Japaneso otymology is the otter 
A, the frst two strokes of which form the katakana, and the cursive 
form of which forms tho hivagana letter now usually eallea fu, pronounced 
like a strong who, In the modern dinleots of Canton, Hakka, 
Foochow, Wenchow, Ningpo, Yang-chow, Haukow, Szch‘uan, and 
Poking, this character is now pronounced pét, put, pouk, pai, pah pth, 
uh, pul, pu. Tn Coroan it is pul. ‘Tho fret that in north, south, east, 
‘aud west tho prosent initial is an unaspirated p is the first piceo of 
evidence that it always was a p. 

Of tho above dialects, all but tho two first havo cithor outiroly lost 
all tho entering tone forms (io. p, t &) of m, n, ng, or have substituted 
cithor a! vowol, a jerk, oF a k In Canton nnd Hakka, ns also in Corean 
Chinese words, the p final is almost invariably and uniformly pre- 
sorvod, ‘The occasional pronunciation in French of final consonants 
(usually loft out in spocch) shows that their omission and survival 
in parts of China is not outlmdish, but has an oxact parallel in 
Knropo. ‘Tho Latin Inngungo in Franco, as corrupted by tho Gauls 
ud Normans, generally omits the Af, just as tho Chinese language, 
wherever corrupted by ‘Pnrtars, Tibotons, Manzi, ote., omits the X RF. 
‘The more fact that final p exists in Kwnng-tung, (a place which wo 
have shown ou other historioa! evidonco to represent tho oldest spokon 
Chinese, jast as omigenuts to isolated Teolaud havo retained the purest 
Seadinavinn), and with » gap of all China between, again in isolated 
Coven, is sloue sufficient to prove adequately thet p final is an anciont 
survival, and not modern addition, Lvideneo (as shown elsewhere) 
tonds to prove tliat the Japanese largely obtained through Corea, — 
whether through Corean mouths or wid Coron territory, —the Ohi 


























For preoiser desoriptions of each of these dialocts, seo earlior numbors of the 
China Review. 
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words adopted within the past 1,500 yenrs into Japanese; so that this 
tircumstantial evidence too would lend us to assume that Japaneso- 
Chinese also criginally carried or tried to cary, the final p. Where 
‘the go-on and kan-on were spoken in China, and what language is 
spoken in tho sumo areas are differont questions; for as has beon 
elsewhere poiuted out, vast Chinoso populations were continually driven 
south by Tartar invaders, and forced to emigrate by Chineso Emperors, 
during the period A, D. 800-1800; and during this samo period 
‘the Chinese Inngonge north of the Ynng-tszo was moreover extonsively 
corrupted by hordes of immigrant Tartars, I am not yet prepared to 
sy what modern Chinese dinleet now best representa the go-on, and 
‘what dialect the kan-on as then existing. Ihopeto seo this demonstrntod 
defore long. But meanwhile, (apart from tones, which are uttorly 
‘unknown to Japanese speech), tho kan-on and go-on both, as roprosontod 
in Motowor's spelling, resemble Cautonoso, Corenn and Hakica quite ns 
much as they rosemble any other existing Chinese dialect know to mo; 
‘and thovefore, although then, as now, the Japanoso probably wore only 
Partially suecessfal in representing Obiuose sounds iu ana, tho ropro- 
duction of the old Chinese sounds in Motowori's spelling is of somo 
valuo as showing in a moasuro what old Chinese was, as woll as what 
the Tapaneso thought it to bo, 

Now #, nnd that class of words, is wsitton by Motowori 2; 
io, with tho two kana letters now standing for i++ fu. In Corean, 
Hakka, aud Canton, tho modern soxnds aro fp, yip, and yép respectively. 
‘Tho charneter #, aud that class of words, is written by Motowor ae 7%} 
4, with the two kana lotters now standing for 6 (or ye) ++ fu. Tn 
Corenn, Hakka, aud Canton, the modem sounds are yép, yop, and yin, 
rospoctively.* ‘Tho character #8, and that class of words, is written by 
Motowori % 7%, or with the two kana lettors now standing for a-+ Ju, 
Tho modern Coroau, Hakka, and Canton pronunciation is ap, Instend 
of tho modem Japanoso pronunciations being ip, ep, and ap, however, 
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‘In order nob to tako up too much space, T only take the lending character of 
exch group. Sometimes the intial consonant or vowel may vary in other ebarae- 
{ers ofeach group, but the final p nerorvaries,—exeopt as is atterwatds shewn, 
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‘they are iff, y@, and 0, The renson is that the f sound in Japanese, 
besides at best being more like the English or Irish wh than the English 
Fi 38 entirely dropped between two vowels in most modern cases, 
‘Thus ifu, gf, and afu become i, eZ, and ai, Again, by a process akin 
to what is called sandii and gina in Sanskrit, ¢ is shewn by Mr. Aston 
to bo oqual to i+ a, aud aw is equal to long 3. ‘Thus wo get iu, iau (or 
i2),1nd0, ‘The obvious inference, when ono soos such a clumsy eombina- 
tion as oft to spell “yd,” is that this spelling is the romuant of an 
older pronunciation ; just as, with us, through or * thru,” (and words 
of tho class) is the remnant of the older pronunciation thruch, druch, ot 
durehs 

Mr. Aston snys very traly that tho letter p (evidently not meant 
to include the sound p) “is entirely foreign to the older Japane 
“Innguage,” and that “it is only found in Chineso words and in the 
“ prosent spoken dialect of Japanoso, in tho Inttor of which casos it is 
“usually tho rosult of tho assimilation of  proceding consonant to the 
tial or f of tho second part of tho compound.” Ho instancos \ 2 
Aachi-Nd, contracted to happd; ¥7 WL sctsu-puite, contracted to seppu, 
ete., ote, Far from this being the enso, with tho sound p, it is almost 
cortain on the ovidonce of whnt bas beon or is to be said, thnt the old 
Pronunciation was hatpong and setpuk, and the euphonie ehango (na in 
tho ease of such changes as our application for adplication), has by a 
most natural process run through the whole language, Mr. Aston adds 
‘that “in Chinese words an m or nat the end of the first part of 
“compound has often the effect of changing the h or f of the second 
“part into p.” Ho instances RI nampia for nant; ML manpuku for 
man-fulu, ote,, ote, Here, again, tho old pronuneiation was most 
Probably nampung and nanpu, (the final nasals m,n, ng forming in 
‘Topaneso an indistinguishablo anuevara, as in Sonskrit, and in any ense 
Docoming indistinguishable from ench other beforo a p, like our word 
imprint for inprint). 























"The Russian Suvarog’or Suwarow; the Bnglish Leftenent or Liewenant, eft 
or newt ; tho Greok Vasitevs or Basteus, aro ell interesting examples of decay and 
evelopment, appertaining to tho cirsle of endless changes known as “Grimm's 
la 
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‘There is no occasion whatever to rash from this to the violent 
conclusion that the ancient Chinese initial was p puro and simple. 
‘There is no need to advaneo one stop beyond the point to which wo are 
taken by ovidenco at hand. As has been shewn in my several papi 
‘on the southora dialects of China, aud especially in those upon the 
Hakka and Foochow dialoots, tho initial pronunciation of many words 
‘till there oscillates between p, f, and liv, ‘Thus in Foochow, the vulgar 
pronuncintion of the above word Bl is powk, though the proper sound is 
howk ; whilst in Hakka the pronnneintion is put in all oases. Horo, 
then, in Foochow (where f is an impossibility) we find the samo thing 
‘as in Tapau,—tho uttor disappearance of the nuciont initial f or ph in 
in fwvour of h, exeopt whore it survives ia p, The evideneo of Chinese 
dictionaries points to a coufusion at all times between p and f, and the 
‘confusion still continues. It is not at all likely that the confusion was 
Tess 1,000 yours ago when letters wore rarer; and the Japanes 
gradually losing the Chinoso intial savouring of p, ratained it in places 
whore an h orf would bo dificult or encophonous, i.e. after nasnls and 
surds, As tho Jupaneso have novor distinguished betwoen the Chinese 
tupirated and unaspirated initials, tho fact that they had p* (ph) to deal 
with, as woll as p, would all tho more onex yage any tondoney of theirs 
to Inpso into f or h, which two aspirator are, itis anid, extensively 
‘confused oven now in some parts of Jnpao, and are more or loss confused 
swith each other occasionally by all Japanese perhaps in colloquial, 

Tu Corea Chinese f has moro absolutely disappeared than in 
either Japm ot Foochow, and p is the universal initial for both the f 
fand the p of Chinn, P and pt also represent Chinese p and p, but the 
Coreans ofton aspirate where the Chinese do not, and vice versd. ‘Thus 
2 ig not pal* but p‘at; not pung but p'ung. ‘There is doubtless a 
method about this apparont maduoss, which, however, will be explained, 
if possible, on a futuro occasion. When, therefore, it is argued that 
‘ancient Chinose f “must have been p” or must have beon fw or 2" on 
the evidonce of Corea or Japan, it should be rovollected that what is 
sauce for the Corean goose is also sauco for the Japaneso or Foochow 















































‘In Coreen final 1 invariably represents Chinese final t. 
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gander. Tho safest assumption is that it was what it 
inregular,—and that the Coreans have gradually parified it into p, the 
Foochow peoplo into tw, and the Japanese into has an initial and p 
‘when proceded by a consonant or a nasal; each country according to 
its own genins 

In Japanese all the Wiaps or refus [BK viv}; the laps ox rafus (Mk 72]; 
Ups or rifus [8 rit}; fape, hafus ox hofus (i ha] ; nips or nifus [> nit]; 
niaps or nofus [4 niyo), ote., ete., throughout the whole laugaago, either 
in the kan-on or the go-on form, correspond striatly with the Coron, 
Hakka, and Canton forms; but, as I have shown in my papers on 
Hakka and Cantonese, tho Hakka is more answervingly rogular, judgod 
by ancient tests, than tho Cantonese,—as, for instance, in the ensos of 
We and X (fap and nyip), which aro fat and yép in Canton, 

‘Tho noxt termination of interest is the letter + or 4, whieh, in 
atakana and hiragana alike, is corrupted into a bastard contraction, 
unlike any Ohinose charactor. By tho same train of reasoning as that 
followed in the enso of 7 or p, tho lettor 4 enn bo shown to;stand for the 
final ng of Obinn, ‘Thus 2% Wy  aroé+ yu ct ng (tho Inst now pro- 
nounced u), and spell BAK, ete., (now pronounced yi), that is, those 
‘words which xo pronounced in “avorngo standard” Chinese yung or 
‘iwng (lower sorios). Tn my papor on tho Wénchow ainlest, Ihave 
shown how the absonco of the initial A distinguishes. tho lower from the 
‘upper series. ‘Thus, agnin 9 a spell i+ ya + ng io. yaw or yar, 
‘or y®, a8 all tho words of tho ® class aro now pronounced. Motowori 
spocially tolls us that iya is tho same as ya. With rogued to the words 
sk and , i.e. uppor series, Motowori points out that it is ouly in thy 
go-on that they aro pronounced y8 [i.e yang]: he says that in tho 
zkan-on thoy aro pronounced ei or yei [i.0. Chinose ying or yeing)]. Now 
in Hakka and Wenchow #8, or ying has still no other pronunciation 
than that of yany, and in Foochow its vulgar pronunciation is oung, 
though its proper sound is ing. Hore, then, wo get not only a corrobore- 
tion of what Motowori says, but a clue to what was meant by the kan 
‘nd go distinctions, ‘This clue will be followed up in due course; but 
at present tho sole object is to shew that % stood for ny. Without 
dragging out arguments to a wosrisomo longtb, it will suffice to say 
that words of the yuny [Hl now yé] class are spelt + 98 MB, ie. ¢ + yor 
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ny ; words of tho ung or wéng [1 now J] class aro spelt o or wo ++ ng; 
words of the % [yang or ang upper series] class, (still pronounced in 
‘Wenchow differently from fl) are spelt % #, i.e. at ng for the go-on, 
and i+ ang for tho kan-on; and that, throughout the imported 
Chinese written Ianguage, wherever nvything ends in ng, it is, in 
‘Tapanese invariably spelt with the final #. It does uot appear absolutely 
certain that the hybrid Kana letters reprosonting w are derived from 
rity bat it seems certain that they aro derived from some character 
now sounding yi; and, this being so, it is uot wonderful ; inasmuch as 
fii many Chinese dialects a largo number of w or wu and yil aro still 
pronounced nyu, ngi, and oven ng pure aud simple, ‘Thus 7 is usually 
pronounced ng in Hakka, Wénchow, and Nivgpo, and 3 is pronounced 
ay in Hakka, Canton, and Weashow. 

Mr. Aston says the final n of the futuro, og, hikan, is, in the spoken 
Innguage changed to 1, and then forms a erasis with the preceding @ and 
becomes J. ‘hus hikan is pronounced Aik; and I notice in Mr. Satow's 
Keeai Wa Hen that tho lattor syllablo of this word is written ## %, iso. 
kat ng. Mr. Aston also says tho Japanese final n, as now existing, 
{s moro nasal that our n, and indood any ono eam hear for himself that such 
words as — aro as much iehé bang as ichidan, I also notice that Mr, 
Satow spells the K'ang-Aé (KO-ki] in the samo way, namely t , I do 
not kuow if Mr, Satow's Kwai Wa Hen professes to give in all on 
correat ancient spelling as Inid down by Motowori, but if it 
‘that the proper spolling of the moder Japanese future an or ang is with 
afinal +, we got absolute proofs not only that d (spelt # +) reprosents 
‘tho ancient Chinese ang, but that it continues to represent oven now 
tho theoretical sound ang. ‘To my mind the evidence hero given is 
quite sufficient to ostablish the claim of the lottor + to stand for the 
‘ancient, aud now lost final ng, which sound, though lost to the ng 
Chinese part of Japanoso, has gradually re-appeared in the n Chinoso 
part of Japanese, and in pute infleoted Japanese as above desoribod. 

‘The Japanese final kana lotters derived from = and %, and 
‘variously pronounced in Japan n and mu, seem to be used by the 
‘Tapaneso somewhat promiscnously for final n and m or mu, Motowori 
‘used 2 to reproseut the finals of those Chinese words which in modern 
Chinese end in m andn. Now it is a most interesting faot that, in 
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‘Wénchow, tho ouly prouunciation of = is m, ie. the letter 1, uttered 
clearly, but withont any describable vowel whatever, ‘Thus =F is 
pronounced in Wenchow nzai, With rogard to the letter derived from 
%, this charactor is practically obsolete in China, but any occasional 
‘uso it has is apparently the equivalent of @, and iu Hakka and 
Canton the colloquial word for not” or none” is m, 
m without any deseribable vowel, whilst in Foochow the same idea is 
conveyed by ny. Thus whe, mhai, and ngtei, are the colloquial ways 
‘of saying % fft in the two first enses and 7% Jk in the Inst case, 

‘Thus, whother the auefont Chivose nasal finals wore exnetly eo 
extousive with ny and n or not, it is at lenst probable that there wero 
‘wo differout nasal finals, ono of which was and is a doubtful » and my, 
‘and ono of which was and is a doubtful n and ng, alike in anciont and 
modern Chivese and in aneiont nud moder Japnnese, Tu the Sanskrit 
alphabet there nro soparnte nasals m, 2 i, 11, and ng corresponding with 
tho sounds p, tt, cl, € aud h, and all theso nasnls aro waitten with a 
common nasal mark or anuvara before their respective surds, ‘Thus 
mig, matt, machi, matt, aud rnakty, spell mampr, mannttu,? march, 
mantn, aud mangle respectively. 

Unfortunately, howover, the nasal fiunl 4, which lns boon shown 
o correspond with modem Chinoso ny, lins also n socond ws 
destroys the hurmony of the Japnnoso system. ‘Tho class of words 
RW (pronounced variously yu and yaw almost all ovor Chinn) is written 
DAF, on i+ wz tho class of words $8 % (pronounced invorsely yaw and 
yin most parts of China (yée ia Wanchow) is writton 6+ 1, (which 
moans fa +H, aud spells v2): the class of words BK (pronounced au, ox, 
vin China} is writton o ++ u 3% and spells 3, So with Rabu; % 
Hit 1; 5 and MH ond #, all Uhroe classos ka + u; 7 and MH ko +1; 
and At he (ie. hia) wu; WM Gee ME #8 ME, and words of those six 
classes, oll shi-H 10; 3% ality as MAG all eat; RAN IE 
all so- 1; aud, in short, in numerous other classes of parallel cases: 












































Ft is intoresting to notice that Corean possesses the Sanskrit distinotion 
Dbotwoon dental ¢ and (ordinary oglish) palatal t. For tho first the Coreans 
‘write tt, but itis (as in Sanskrit too) never final. 
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‘there ean be uo mistake that u or ¥ represenis a fival which is now 
almost universally w all over China, whether preceded by a, ¢, i, 0, 
or 

There xe soveral ways of explaining this, Firstly, in Wéuchow, 
the modern ng final, almost universal elsewhere, ns (vot partially, as 
at Ningpo, but) sbsolately disappeared in certain classes of words. 
‘Thus the words BX WM (chang, hwang or Kuang, and lung) are 
Prouounced ‘sae, lation, aud Wide; and therefore, supposing wo assume 
that the ancient uasal, above postulated to have boen n cross betwean 1 
and ng, hind also a tendeney to disappoar altogether, this assumption 
applied to Japnu would be supported by Wénchowese. On tho other 
Yond in Yangebow the other of tho two nasal finals disappents (not 
partially as at Ningpo but) absolutely, in certain classes of words, 
‘Thus the words ‘® ® (Lucan, mien) axe pronounced kon, mied; and 
therefore, supposing we assume that tho nncfent nasal, above postulated 
to hnvo beon a cross between n and m, hind also « totideney to disapponr 
altogether, this assumption would not apply to Japan., But, elsewhoro, 
Ihave shown that Yaugchow has very litte elaim to represont anofont 
China, for tho M& country ns beon frequently overrun, decimntod, aud 
Kidunpped by ‘Lartars, Ningpo, agnin, has threo nasale: the pure ng, 
tho French nasal n, aud the French nasil yne, as in the words élan and 
Boulogre, In Foochow there is absolutely but oue nasal, i. 
Canton, Coron and Hakka, thero arom, n, and ny. Iu most of tho 
“mandarin” dialects there aro but two, ie. nand ny. ‘Thus wo fud 
that Japanoso differs from ll, iunsmuch as it ouly rotains the ancient 
nasal n, which n is in modern practice vory much like ny, the ancient 
ng having disappeared altogether. After ll, then, the Japaueso in 
making the lotter 1 do double service for wand ng, do nothing worse 
Han do the Yangchow people, who tun both mion aud mei into miei; 
vo, who negloot in speech to make a distinction recognized in tho 
spelling system, 

‘The only conclusion it seems possiblo to draw is that the Japanese 
found the ng nasil go faint (as it still partly is at Ningpo) that they 
nistook it for a uv, just as one unable to prononnee: the French word 
Jon, might ron into the sound dean or bi ; and, indood, (though T know 
nothing of Portuguese) I understand something very like this hs taken 
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place in such words ns Callao, Tho Japaneso final $ must therefore 
bbe pronounced of doublo value, and therefore defective, ‘Tho final = or 
% always stands for the m or w nasal of China, and suy want of 
clearness it or they may possess is alike inherent in the original Chinese 
nasal or nasils. 

‘The Chiueso initial A, which in most parts of China is almost i 
Doforea, ¢,0, wy and hs before i nnd ti, is uniformly & (which included g) 
in Japan. ‘Thus BE He Ae 4 Y and Ware kan, Kon, kiea, ko, ki, en, 
‘This fact may bo of great importanco in identifying pre-historie Chi 
with pre-historic Japaucso, ‘The Chinoso &, aspirated or not, is k. 

‘The Chinoso words beginning with s, hs, ts, shy eh t', eh’, aro in 
Taprnese gronped under tho initinls z, 4, ah, eh, ds, and dj, but any 
invogalavity in this group is more than equalled in Foochow, where they 
have only s, eh, and eh* for tho representntivas ofall these. It will bo of 
intorost, when wo endenvour to prove the pro-historie relation, to notice 
how uniformly the Chineso ts beoomes # in Japan, o.g. 2 4; whilst, on 
tho other Laud, the Chinese sh often becomes dsh, og. .k, dj, (nsually 
written J by Europeans), ‘Tho initial sk ean only take placo in 
Tapanose belore é (including wu or yu), and the initial ds enn only bo 
used in tho sylluble dss (usally written dav), Tho Japanese have the 
nitinl ts (usually writton tax); but i nover represents any Chinese 
bilant initial: tho Japnnoso onunot say tu, and have turned both 
initial and vowel into something difforout from ¢ and w. ‘This nlso will 
bo of importanco in fxing tho pro-historie relations foreshadowed above, 

‘Tho Chinoso ¢ rominins ¢ (including d) excopt before i, whon, ns in 
Corea, it becomes ch ; nnd before v, when it becomes tx or ds, 

‘Tho Chinose n may bo the moans of throwing great light apon 
ancient Japnnoso, It is extromely irregular, and appenrs as dy dj, t, gs 
Yh ele, bosides n, Many anciont Chinese words, still usod in collogni 
may also be idoutified by this mons. Moreover, there is a remarkable 
, amongst all Japnneso initial n's which aro not very 
manifestly modern Chinese, (i.e. within tho memory of history), of any 
comection with any possible Chinese words having the same menning, 
ereept with those Obinese words which begin with sh, dj, or y. 

Rowndly speaking, the Chineso Us tho Japanose r, and vice versd, 
in both languages always as an initint, 
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‘The Japanese b stands for the Chinese m, p, and f. 

Having here imperfectly indiented the marks by which modem 
Tupanese words may bo’ traced back to pre-historic Chinese, or to 
the same source as prehistoric Chinese (i.e, provious to B. 0. 800), 
I propose, in a future paper, to give a list of 1,000 words wi 
I consider, alwost prove beyond doubt that a great part of tho 
modern Japanese Inugaago may be, (apart from its kan, go, and 
@ importations made during the past 2,000 yours), traced back to 
‘8 Inngange common with that language from which the modern dialects 
of bina havo all boon derived, 
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THE “YELLOW” LANGUAGES. 





By Ewan Hanrer Parc, 


[Read Nov. 10, 1886.) 


‘Tho object of this paper is to show that, beforo Chineso was 
imported into Japnnoso, (1) directly, and (2) indirectly, through Corea, 
any before A.D, 1—the Japanese spoko n Inngunge, tho gront 
majority of words in which came from tho samo languago-stock a8 
Chinese, 

OF tho 6,000 or 6,000 words which an eduentod man usos daring n 
lifo-timo, tho grenter part must bo different forms of tho samo word, 
‘thus:—broak, brenkages, brokon-henrtod, Ono thousnnd soparnte words, 
thou, if shown to be desconded from the samo source in any two mp- 
parently totally different Innguagos, would be the main part of these 
Janguages, 60 that the 600 or 60 of words given hore aro sufficient as n 
whole on which to base a theory. 

It is of course n 
support the theory in each individual ense, and competent Japanese 
scholars will doubtless bo able to show that many of the words given 
havo a very difforent local history from that suggested, 

It is not proposed to say moro in explanation at pre 
follow eortain lists of words, arranged so as not to make th scrutiny of 
‘therm too wearisome, and interlarded with observations and other matter 
caloulated to vary and render more palatable n very ary if not nauseous 
dose of “Yellow” philology. 

‘Tho cbaracters aro, of course, evidence of nothing but what the 
intend to represent as the sound. 
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The sign + before a number means that Hepbarn supplies the same 
Chinese character that we supply. In all other enses Hepburn does not 
suggest or supply the character which we supply. 

Enropenns, or at least Englishmen and Americans, have almost 
‘universally used j to represent the Japanese sound dj. As j is requirod 
for a very different sound in tho Chinoso disleets, it is necessary to 
substitute dj in our tables. Wo append a list of vowel sounds such as 
wwe have gradnally worked up to in soratinis 
‘Whore the usually adopted Japanose 
list,—which is not often seriously the onse,—wo leave things as they 
fro, 0 a8 not to unnecessarily confuso students of Japanese, 

‘The words ante-dilavinn and post-dilavian xe certainly uusatis- 
yut, Hike. pre-i ic; previous to A. 
subsequent to A.D. 1. 
ts of 28 words, every ono of which isin the entering 
fone in Chins, It will be noticed that the Hakka dialect inclines to a 
final ¢, even when a & should be expected after allowing. for survivals of 
In Vol. XIZ of the Asiatic Soeiaty's Journal, (North China Branch), 
it was pointed out the Pekingese sound ttume was not given in 
‘Wade's Syllabary, and it is intoresting to note the apparent survival in 
tho Japanese tsulaki, As an illustration of the certainty of our mothod, 
‘Wo may compare the modern Japnnoso aku [8] and te [8] with tho 
Pokingoso meh and tung, in proof that tsudaki is no frrfetehod xepro- 
sontation of t'uneh, With the exception of Nos. 5, 14, 28, and tho 
second of No, 16, all the Chinose charactors aro fitted to the Japanese 
sounds by tho writer, and nono of them appear in Hopburn’s dictionary, 
which apparently considers the Sapnnose sounds pure (i,0, non-Chinese) 
Topanoso, and fits them with other illustrative Chinese cliarneters, In 
the casos of Nos. 6, 15, 27, aud 18 Dr. Hopburn bas applied what wo 
ler the true character, as handing down the “ ante-diluvian sound 
From swhich both Chinese and Japanese are derived, either by accident, 
ot boowuse no other was possible. For the information of thoso who 
know no Japnnose, it may bo stated in round torms that the Chinese % 
(c.g. HO. ti F, cl'eit) is often represented in post-dilavian imported 
Chinese by two Tapanese forms ki and ku, (e.g. 1K seki, soku): mor 
over, the Japanese fuki, deki, ete., might just as well be written ful, de- 
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‘kiru, for the purposes of this paper, as it is merely a question of putting 
‘the verb in its “attributive,” “indefinito, " or “adjective” form, Persons 
who do not understand Chinese radically must not be misled by the 
apparent closeness of tho rosomblances, but must recollect that wo draw 
from at least cight modern dialects, partly so that students from all 
parts of Chinn may understand whnt wo are driving nt; parily to put 
‘as good a faco on our show as possible; and partly beeanso wo bave 
already elsewhere proved Chinese dialects to bo one homogeneous whole, 
‘No, 19 is an interosting instanco of  collognial Chinoso chnracterles 
‘word being roprosonted in modern Japaueso, No, 24 is au interesting 
survival: fail W gf means Lam gotting into the sere and yellow 
Jonf, " and sf menus procisely i or * exhausted”. 

Group B., Nos. 20-46, contains 18 words which seem to show a 
decided connection between the final wa and the Chiuese final o or 1. 
Nos. 82, 86, and 48 nro tho only eases in which Hepburn applios tho 
Chinese character which, phonetically as well as ideally, corresponds 
with the Jnpavose word. Tt will be noticed that tara doos double or 
triple duty ; but tex and tiu aro often interchangeable in Foochow, 60 
that tow and tao, the corresponding Peking forms, aro quite in ordor. 
‘Tho yo-on (southern) and ken-on (northern) Chinoso-Tapaneso forms aro 
promiscuously usod in Japanese, just as, in Buglish, wo somotime uso a 
pure Latin and sometimes  Fronch Latin word, og. as in eavatier, 
chivatry, obo. 

Group ©., Nos. 47-60, oxhibits a fow Japanoso words accidentally 
like Baropoan words having tho smo monving. Group D., Nos. 61-68, 
consists of Corean words also accidentally like Buropean words. ‘These 
two groups aro hore insortod, first, to vary the subject in favour of those 
who roquiro n filip to enable them to follow it out; and second, as a 
warning to thoso who may be Jed into too outhusiastio generalizations 
by groups A and B. 

Group B., Nos. 60-78, is anow variation, and eousists of manifest 
Enropean words introduced into the Japanese laugunge, Tt is not 
without value, inasmuch as it suggests that, as the Japanese tongue 
roquires to make cortain alterations now, itis to bo assumod that it also 
altered upon the same principle before. Ifit be arguod that “perhaps 
‘they altered foreign words on other principles 1000 years ago 
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answer, “Very possible; but it is more likely that they altered 1,000 
‘years ago on principles regarding which modern evidence exists, than 
‘on principles regneding which no evidence survives at all.” 

Group F., Nos. 74-78, consists of n fow words shewing how the 
final Chinoso i turns into kw as well as into ii, just as the final ¢ turns 
into tau as well ns into chi, (eng. M, shitew or shichi), No, 75 (and 
perhaps No, 76) is perhaps too manifestly a post-dilnvian word to be 
classed amongst tho anto-diluvian, but, as tho entering tone survives in 
tho Fooshow colloquial, it is of interest to rocord tho fact. 

No, 79, which forms by itself group G, is solitary specimen, 
simply because other similar specimens do not happen to have struck 
tho writer's oye, 

Group H. goos to tho extreme of philological speculation, and is 
founded on the fact that, whilst Chinese words beginning with » also 
Dogin with n or ¢ in Japanoso-Chinose of dato since A, D. 500; yet, in 
puro Japanese words boginning with n, there is no way of eonneeting 
thom with aute-diluvian Chineso excopt by assuming that tho Japanese 
tho representative of somothing very different in anciont times. Any 
‘ono who bas studied tho writer's expositions of the Chinoso dialects will 
that thero is a very closo sympathy betwoon n and y, e.g, Onntonese 
yin and Weuchow nang, “a man” [A]. ¥ runs into French j, shy oh, 
j, and y. No other word but noré in Japanese 
correspond 0 ch'éng st, and nori always corresponds" 
‘The vowel dificalty is disposed of by the fact that, as a rulo, all Chi 
dng oxo 5 in moderu Japanose, ‘Tho ni in nikawa not only supports the 
view that ancient » may bo snfely connected with modem y (Peking 
yi), but is proof of it; for the modern Hakka is nyé and ng aud é, and 
the Hakkas always say nyi for what is elsewhere ni, Group H. is 
admittedly specniativo, but rersons aro given why. 

Group I., Nos. 100, 101, gives instances of entering words in ¢ 
with a final vowel in Japanese which is neither (chi) nor tw (te). 
Assuming that the nnte-diluvian Japanese words shita and fude come 
from tho stme source as the Chi and pét, we find that the 
assumption is supported by the fact that the post-diluvian importations 
from China act, aetar, or aetu, and pit, fitty ot hitsu (now pronounced 
shtes), aro touch less like the Chinese than the aucient Japanese words. 
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Moreover, the ense of fue is supported by the Corean put, the post- 
ilnvian Corean-Chinese being p'il. On tho other hand, Messiours 
Satow and Aston dexive fude from fumi ++ te [Xb #], which deriva 
tion, if it were supported by evidence, would destroy my speculative 
thoory. 

Group J., Nos. 102-6, suggests four Jupnueso words of which the 
tormination ro corresponds to the Obinose ng (or h, which is the 
toring tono of ng), ‘Ths Cantoneso shing chit, shit, ‘The suggestion 
is prompted in all cases by tho exact similarity in menning; and it 
would be very remarkable if “colour” aud “veuery" should both be 
shite in (Canton) Chinese nnd both iro in Tapnuese wuless in onch ense 
tho words wore derived from a common origin, It bas already beon 
shewn how shor j and y oré run into each other so that the initials 
noo enuso no particular doubt, No, 106 needs uo special romark, 

Gronp K., Nos. 107-112, contains foar words of which the Jupa- 
nove tormintion re seems as suporfiaous ns the ki, hu, 4 
thousands of other words, ‘Tho sound nureis interesting, f 
Chinoso, no (] and ju or yii [58] show a sympathy betwoon n aud y- 
Umno nnd wdeune or ndewonaru nro stated by students of Japaneso to bo 
‘ouo word: the evideneo of this would be useful. 

Group L., Nos, 118 to 148, shows how the Japaneso exerosconce ri 
(or ru, which is merely anothor tense) stands alike for a final Chinese 
vowel, nasal, or consonant, tho root, in fact, being tho only ossential 
part. It must be remomberod that the Japanese 1 is not usually oo or 
fi, bub mw mute sound unknown to most if not all European tovgues. 
‘Mhns su, toe, dou, ote., aro es, tes dau; and rv in the same way, is r, 
, oF he 

Group M:, Nos. 146-161, consists of a fow monosyllabl 
instaneos of me, ba [1]; ka, ge [F) show that, in Chinos 
imported within historical times, not only is o interchangeable with a, 
bat sonants with surd initials. Thoro aro numerous eases where the 
Chineso upper series [0.g. $¥ Iiang] i represented in Japanese by both 
‘a souant (2) and a surd (kid) initial, ‘This fact disposes of Dr. Bakins’ 
‘thoory that the presenco of b initial in Japan [0.g. ¥ butet] necossarily 
points to ancient b initial, As a matter of fuct, the sume charastar is 
used for futsu, vance”; and, quite apart from the question of négori 
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[Hi] which enables all surds to be pronounced souant iu combination, 
6 more initials, there is no regularity in Japan corresponding with that 





having been borrowed through Corea, as well as direct from Chiinn,— 
notably the central const—it is a jumble, notwithstanding that th 
greater part of it actually corresponds, as far as tho genius of tho 
‘Tnpnnose language pormits it to do so, with Chinese “laws.” 

Group N. requires no comment, except that many others of 





the same class could bo added. For instance, &, ‘1 sickl 
pronounced lien, tian in Peking and Hakka. In Jnpnneso n sickle is 
‘kama, nnd Hepburn usos tho Cbineso character above : the charactor is of 
little uso ns evidonco of popular etymology, except in so fix that it shows 
hat no other chinrneter cnn bo fonnd, However, k and Unro, as has 
boon shewn, much confused and interchanged oven in modern Chinese. 
tance the hiieh or hilet (Poking chiieh) group %: are ofton Wet 
(Canton tut) in some parts of China i is iam and Hakka, and like 
‘most dams in Hakka, finds its ama, emi, ini, ote., in Japan, 

‘The ra in Group 0., Nos. 169-164, liko the ré in Group, stands for 
any of the Chinese finals. ‘This group requiros furthor dovelopmeut, 
‘nd this opportauity is taken of stating that, ofall thoso 400 or 600 
words, nono havo beon hunted for, but all have occurred passin, 

Group P,, Nos. 165-188, is, perlinps, too audacious. From tho 
slating instaucos of wne, wna, whoro tho wis silent, and tho pronnucin- 
tion in fnet mme, mma, it suggests itself that n redundant initial vowol 
may occur in other instances be inl“ taking 
itout of” or absorbing away any ineonveniout flunl, as in bolw, sek, 
‘le, In such cases it would bo quite in accordanco with the gonins of 
the Tapauoso Innguage to throw tho accent on the exorescence at the 
cost of essence. ‘Thus in chi the nccant is on u; chi is tho nonvost 
‘Tapameso and Corean appronch to “ti,” which they nnnot sny, and tho 
‘Wonchow ti (having the forco of ¥ in other Chinoso dialects) is intorest- 
ing, for even now ti and 1 ato regulatly interchanged or confused in Hu 
Nan speech ; whilst, oven from a strictly literary point of view, (is 
cconsionally interchangeable with ¢. Thus Wiil-L4 provinso is, in 
Canton and Hakka, Chektai, and Ch'it-tti, respectively. In the ease of 
tude, itis dificalt to dorive te, “hand,” from eh‘i, the only ease where 
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ft appoars in China; but none tho loss it is difficult to conjecture what 
tho w of ule enn bo unless it bo a redundant initial or the word uye, 
“above.” Tieakw's redundant is not consistont with Mr. Cham- 
Derlnin's rulo about archaic verbs in aku, Iyaku may be + #5 a8 
snggested by Hepburn, eat is rather farftehod, as the meanings are 
not quite alike. (lu is more probably a post-diluvian Chineso word 
MH. Osh would go much botter with the characterloss Hakka word of, 
“(o posh” In short this redundant vowol theory requires seratiising 
with an oye vory mitch askance before itis treated too seriously. 

Group Q., Nos. 189-268, is  miseellancous collection of words 
ranged under no partionlar bond. Tt may be thought strange to dorive 
iki from 4% (Canton pt): this, however, is almost a certainty, for wo 
find tho post-diluvinn hilt (E6) is also prououncod pvt in Canton, It 
in not very likely that sco nud sieng aro the same word ; still, how aid 
tthe Fooehow people got ans in such other words as sich (vulgar for 
cit, ME], aud sing Cvalgar for iiny #8]? As for utrwea, tho valgar 
Poking charactor is usually #; but in Peking a and £5 aro both ch‘: 
i #8 woro usod instond, ils Japanoso pronunciation would bo kutse, Lax 
mari ix rather bad, for almost absolutely no Chinoso 4 in Chinoso are 
anything but & or w in Japauose, As to semai, I havo n thoory, 
(unsupported by evidence) that BX and BR, sem, shim, and hap must 
‘havo somo connection, aud thnt tho country or sound shen must havo 
aneiently reforved to the narrow passes of modern Shimsai, Hana is 
rathor farfotelied, and J might do equally well; for pét (tho entering 
tono of pén) is tho proper Cantoueso sound, (still existing in tsing-pét, 
“an olophaut’s trank), whilst the Japaneso uso A for p. Hana, like 
amari, ia rather a enntion than a fact. ‘There an bo little doubt thnk 
tho Jupaneso verb shi, su, sw, and the Corenn verb fad, ita, which 
Vitaliso adopted Chinese words in exnetly tho samo way, aro derived 
from ono common stock, and if Coroan h ean, with this elno, bo idoutifiod 
with Japanoso 4, wo may do gront things yot, (See Nos. 689-641.) 

Groups R., 8., Nos. 254-274, aud Nos. 276-286 ato instruct 
‘As ngainst the fivo hundred words in the other groups which are 
strikingly aliko in pre-historic Japanoso and modern Chinese, the same 
scrutiny only roveals a score or #0 of Corean words which might, by « 
strotel of th imagination, be derived from the same source as the modern 
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Chinese words Living the same meaning ; and only a dozen Corean 
words whose hypothetical derivation from the ancient Chinese source 
finds support in corresponding Japanese words. The fit column of 
group R, represents the Corean pronunciation of the Chinese word ns 
‘adopted within historical times into Corean. 

Group T., Nos. 287-825, is also instructive, shewing ns it does that 
if ty a stretch of the imagination a few Corean words eu be derived 
from the same source ns the Chineso corresponding words, double the 
number of Corean words can, with niuch less effort, be derived from the 
‘amo sotireo as the corresponding pare Japanese words. ‘The conclusion 
to bo drawn from this limited amount of evidence is (1) that thero is 
‘ery fair ground for the hypothesis that (pre 
Tapaneso of Chinese word: 
‘were largely if not wholly derived from one soureo: (2) that very 
uch smaller proportion of Japanese (previous to A.D. 1) is dorived 
from the same source as Corean, and that this smaller portion of Japn- 
‘nono is manifestly not derived from the same source as Chinese : (8) thnt 
‘ still smaller proportion of Japanese, (objects of nature only) is to bo 
traced to the same sources as both Corean aud Chineso : (4) tht a very 
oubtfal aud small number of Corean words, (these being words which 
do not correspond to Japanese words), may, with an effort, bo derived 
from the sume soureo as Chineso words, 

To put the conclusion in another form. Apart from Chi 
imporlatious into Japanese and Chinese subsequent to A.D. 1, Jupaneso 
fn Yy Obineso and yt; Corean, whilst Corean in neither Chinese nor 
‘Japanese, but Las lent something to or borrowed something from 
Tapanese, Ou the other hand, tho grammatical coustruction of Corean 
‘and Japanese is quite similar, whilst both differ from that of Chinese, 
which, we kuow from her ancient literature, bas not changed much in 
9,000 years. ‘his singular slate of affairs bas a parallel in Europe. 
English is, say, z%, German and yy Latin, whilst Rassian in ncither 
Gorman nor Latin, but las borrowed something from German, On 
the other hand the construction of English and Rassian is very similar, 
‘Whilst both differ from that of German. 

Group U., Nos. 826-853, exhibits a nnmber of entering tone words 
‘which nro irregularly fitted with corresponding Japaueso words. Kudzu 
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and kadsu soem very clear instances of dew (i.e, di or d) ropresenting 
the Chinese final t. On the other hand dzu and tai in other enses clearly 
reprosont syllables such as dw (tou) and tux (e'ung), and not the final &, 
As arule, it may be taken for granted that cli and tau (ve, tshi and tse) 
interchangeably stand for final ¢, just as chi and tax are confused as also 
si ands: at Canton, ‘There seems no reason why eli aud ahi should 
not oecasionally stand for finn! Chinese &, as, in the cases of @, #, and 
49, the Chineso dialects aro also irrogular, 

Group V., Nos, 964-869, calls for no specinl remark. Group W., 
Nos, 860-887, consists in the main of a namber of words in mi, tho 
terminations of which in the corresponding Obinese words are n or m. 
‘This group affords unusually strong evidence of the common origin of 
fuciont Japanese and Chines 

Groups X, ¥,, Nos, 888-802 and Nos. 898-896, call for no special 
romarks, In this, as in other groups, the same sound is assumed to 
have been derived from ono source, notwithstanding that elsewhare it is 
ssuggosted that it may have been doxived from auother. ‘There is no 
reason why two very different words should not, as in English, bo 
Aorived from the same source through different channels ;~o.g. brother 
tind fraternal: still wo do not claim to have here ndvaneod so far as that 
ogroo of certainty : this is but the first and the rawest attempt to. sub- 

* atantiate a prima facie ens 

Group Z., Nos. 896-428, illustrates all tho other groups The 
majority of the Japaueso words aro manifestly devived from the same 
sonteo ns the corresponding Chineso words; but, as in the majority of 
ensos tho Japnnose sounds aro not the same as tho Japaneso-Chinoso” 
sounds of the Chinoso charactors, it follows eithor that the sid Japanese 
‘words woro such before tho introduction of Chinese in historienl timos ; 
or that tho Japaueso words aro taken from a purely local source ; or thet 
‘they havo corrupted within historical times. Karashi, for instanc 
ata in Weuchow, kailak in Voochow, and chielan at Poking ; whilst 
rach and ratsw aro practically the samo in Japanoso; but both the ke 
for kai and tho sashi for racki aro inogular, Yebi, again, survivor 
(0s far as T know) only in Peking in the senso of (fish) shrimps", and 
is probably a very ancient word: on the other hand, nearly every word 
in Japanese containing the syllable ye can be fitted with a corresponding 
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Chinose word ha, Inea, pa, pia, or laei. Hi and Jauea, again, ilustrate 
liow pro-historie Japanese and historic Japanese-Chinose moot ou com. 
‘mon ground in a fow modern survivals : the colloquial Foochow net 
almost exactly like the colloquial Japanese ki, whilst guttaral Pekivgoso 
‘Ju oF Khoa is almost exactly like the historie Japanese-Chineso inava, 
for kiea, often corrupted into ke. ‘The difficulty in theso cases is to 
Aecide whero pre-bistorie Japanese ends and where historical importa- 
tious bogin ; bat it is fair to assume that in some ensos the two havo 
fased into one. ‘The survival of many in Foochow colloquial (ears, 
%, all being corrupted into ¢ in modern Japaneso-Chiness) is very 
fmporlant, and being a very common word; totally charnctorloss ; and 
of exactly the samo meaning as tho Japaneso md, is of vory grent valno 
in bolstoring up oar theory. 

Group AA., Nos. 429-487, changes the subject, and shows how the 
aal sounds in uso of (1) ancient Japanese words (0,g. tatsu dachi) ; (2) 
historical importations (o.g. rif riteu); and (8) modern Chinese (0g, 
chi tex (or teu), follow the samo courses. In Hakka, though 2 
prouounced tip, yot SF is pronouneed lit. Happa means * G4" and is, 
apparently, a corruption of patpat, or patsu pats, or pappateu, or happa 
(tx. 

Group BB., Nos. 488-474, illustrates (1) tho change of the Chinese 
1m aud ng into ri and (2) its disappoarnneo attogether also the proba- 
Dilly of m initit being represented by ¢ in Japanose ; and the ropreson- 
ation of the fiual Ohineso diphthong or vowel by a double vowel final in 
‘Tnpnnoso, Tho Hakka and Fooehow valgar words tiao aud clic (tshieu) 
“for “n bird” aro specially valuable. 

Group CC., Nos. 475-479, contains words which Messrs. Aston, 
Satow, or Chamberlain derive from soarces not compatible with our deri- 
vations, Probably they aro right, being distinguished Japanose scholars; 
Dut, as Japanoso philology is yet in its infancy, it would be wall if tho 
authority or reason for sach derivations were always given. 

Group DD., Nos. 480-481, shews how, even in two modem 
‘Tapanose-Chinese words, the Chinese m or n is represented by mu or 
‘mi, and the m, again, by 0. 

Group EE., Nos. 482-486, shows, first, how impossible it is that 
‘the modem Japauese-Chinese forms can be those originally taken from 
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the Chinese; and, secondly, how the form of fiual orginally taken 
accommodates itself to the succooding initial consonant, No. 487 is an 
instance of the same operation in x Japanese word, ‘The Japanose pro- 
ably separated from this common Chinese stock cithor before the 
provaleneo of writing, or without providing themselves with records. 
‘Tho peculiar nature of the Chinese character would check any Chinese 
tondency (if such over existed) to dissyllblos, whilst tho froor gouius 
‘of the Japanese, on tho othor and, led thom to abhor all monosyllablos 
‘which wore not either vowels or which did not end in a vowal, 

Group FF., Nos, 487-488, illustrates how Japnnoso ean throw light 
on Chinese, ‘Tho word 4 has two sounds in Ohinose, chok and ch. It 
i the usual practice in China now to road tho combination 2 4 t'uchu, 
and not ¢uchoks but the history books, notwithstanding, always sny it 
is tuchok (tochakn), and not t’che (toeho). So again with it, usually 
pronounced si, but in eortnin combinations sien, in China; tho Japanoso- 
Chinoso pronunciation points to a time when sien or sen was colloquial, ° 

Group GG., Nos, 489-491 nnd 492-495, shews how both Corean 
and Tapanose contain Chinoso oxprossions which do not accord with tho 
pronunciation of tho words takon individually. No, 496 is an instance 
‘of a Japnuoso word showing the smo peculiarity. 

Group HH., Nos. 490-600, sows other 
mixed Tapaneso, which mny be of sorvico in jas 
tions in othor aualagous cases, 

Group TI., Nos, 601-622, contains two vory suggostivo sub-groups; 
tho ane representing en or an, and tho aya roprosenting iau. 

Group JJ., Nos. 629-529, cxhibits instances of common idons 
porvading non-Chinese Japaneso and Chinese, and showing a common 
origin of thought independently of otymology. 

Group KK., Nos, 680-681, nro instancos of corruption from Chinoso, 
through Japanese and Portuguoso, into English ; and from Sanskait, 
Hurough Chineso and Japanoso, into Hnglish, 

Group LL, Nos. 682-662, contains miscellaneous odds and ends. 
The number of repetitives such as soro soro is vory great in both 
Tapnnese and Hakka, Tho y in such words ns yagi is usually pro- 
nounced ng, ie. yangi, in Japan, ‘The h and s iuitials in Chinose words, 

4g. % siian and A Kian, nro occasionally “in sympathy,” and this 
























gularitios ia puro and 
fying doubtful deriva. 
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suggests that i (je. h) in historical Ohinose-Japanese and s in pro- 
historical Japanese may be so likewise. ‘The convection botwoon m and 
Lis suggested by the two words mori, and is very doubtful. 

Group MM., Nos. 558-559, contains a fow illustrations supporting 
the theory that Japauese-Chinoso was largely derived through Corea, 
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ADDENDA AND ERRATA. 


Apnnevrations i Mr, Panicen’'s  Yeurow Laxouaces.” 


=Foochow and French, 





w. 
N.  =Ningpo. 
v. 





=Vulgar. 
Pidj. =Pidjin English. 
L. <Latin 

E,  =English. 

8S, =Spanish, 

D.  =Dateh, 


Cor, ==Corenn, 
‘Hank.==Hankow. 
2 =*not quite cortain”” or wanting” or * doubtful.” 


Page 6, line 4 from bottom, for nanpuk read manpuk. 
“7, bottom, for yuny read yung. 
+8, top, for ny rond ng. 
“14, lino 18 from bottom, for 5, 14, 28, read 6, 14, 98, 27, 
“© 8 4 «5,15, read 6, 14, 98, 
“17, bottom, for Fvance read France, 
“19, middle, “ sich read dion, 
98, tehin  truchu 
“95, No. 10, for af road af. 
“96, 29, « tHino-hai read tivo and bai, 
“26, 88, “ ho kow read ho aud kon. 


26, No. 88, 
26, 89, 
“96, « a1, 
28, 78, + chateu read shatew, 

“28, “ 79, for Tonie read Tome, 

“99, 106, * kon kin rend kon, kin, 

“ 90, © 110, * Ningho read Ningpo. 

“© 80,“ 118, * kénng ku road kung and k'u, 

"89, bottom, for midsu read mien, 

“40, No, 868, for tit rond if, 

“41, “ 874, “ P. jon H. nynn read P. jan, H. nyam. 
“41, 888, “ Ikinng read kiang, 

42, BOL, We rond ae 

48, 4 401, to 

“42, “ 415,  psiami road hsiami, 

42, “ 416,“ Honk-snikai road Hank. saikai, 

48, 428, “ after mwang add “ no charactor.” 
"dd, 487, (aR rond 3. 
46, 602, inn rend ki 
“AT, 628, © chop'on rend 
“47, “626, "moi road mai, 
“48, 648, + A rend Me. 
“40, “ 668, * ch‘nstik rend cbtasik, 
"49, “585, « purang rend pong, 
“49, “569,  carpot rend careful, 
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ON THE QUASI-CHARACTERS CALLED “YA-JIRUSHI.” 


By Basu, Hact, Omaumprtan, 


[Head October 15th, 1886.} 


who find the Katakana dificult, the Hiragana more dificult, 
‘and tho Chineso ideographs impossible, will perhaps not thank mo for 
calling their attention to yot another species of written signs used in 
Jopan. But as tho signs exist, and as they aro among tho things which 
‘moot our eyes every time wo walk through tho strects of a Japanese 
town, a few remarks on the subject may not inappropriately bo brought 
Defore  Bosioty whose raison dtr isthe investigation of things Japanos 

















‘Toky6 for example,—their uso is comparatively limited. ‘The 
“‘Houso-Name " renders the ‘* Houso-Sign" a superfluity, to be adopled 
or dispensed with at plonsuro. But in the North, aud notably in the 
Inland of Yero, the “House-Sigas” como very prominently into notice, 
Shops and hotels thore do not reosive the ‘ Honso-Names,”” with which 
we dwellers in TokyS aro eo familiar, such as Kami 

‘Teuchi-ya, Yamato-ya, Instead of the 
written up on aboard or on the wall of the hou 
ign” the firm is always known and spoken of, ‘The naturo of the 
House-Signs ” will be understood from tho following tables :— 
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‘TABLE L—LIST OF CHIRF IDEOGRAPHIO COMPONENTS 
OF HOUSE-SIGNS. 


4 A Q na 


Obi-rytgo Uroko-gata —-Masujirushi —-Yama-gnta 
x oa “7 
Obigatjirushi —-Mitsu-uroko Kano 
Chigai-uroko Kano 





8 oO 


Mitsu-boshi  Hydtan-jirashiKakusjirushi Chigai-yama-gata 
Bo firuahi Mara ‘Obigai-yam 
n~ 
Ini-yama-guta 
Ji-yoma 
”"~ 
Foji-yama-gata 


Kileks Kutsuwa Obigai-bishi —_Tri-yama-gata, 


@ S 


Fondé-jirushi Matso-kawa-bishi ‘Masa 


KX % 


Rytgo —-Malsu-ba-bisbi Masa 








2602k 
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‘TABLE 11.—SPECIMENS OF 


® $$ FO a 


Zen(i}jirushi MalmAerebibial — Magn-jirushi —Yauna-au. 


ia Z| = 


Zon(i)-ichi —-Metrppebisuint- — Kane-kyt-ichi Daki-yama-san 


® Az al & 








‘Katsawa Tohi-uroko. ‘Kane-mori ‘Chigal-yame-hacht 
am 
® a Fa g 
Knuteawa-kyt — Miteu-uroko Kanotn’ . Chigai-yama-yo 
6 x e 
Fondo jirushi — Chigal-uroko Kakujs — Chigai-yama-ka 


x 


Ryligo-ichi —-Hyotan-firasbi  Kaku-sa-boshi 





Kome-jirashi  Maru-ko-ichi —_Ohigni-igota.ja 


vw @ & 





Kome-shime '  Wachigni Hishi-ka Masu-boshi 
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} HOUSE-SIGNS IN ACTUAL USE. 
@ a 2 
Maru-omodaka —‘Kyti-boshi Shime-ichi 


es & 


Hoshi-yama-ji Kyt-shimeviehi — Chigai- 


1 @ 


Kane-miteu-boshi  Mataja -Kaku-w 


id # 


‘Ta-shimo Ki-boshi 


Hq 


Ohi-s0 


| 


‘Yama-kawa — Kaku-yama-bosbi 


s ®@ 


Obigai-sangi —-Maru-koshi 


® fe) 


Iehi-no igomi-sa Su-mara 











’ 





4 ® 


Ogi-gata ——Tchi-mara-kichi 


@ & 


Kikkd-man- — Kyt-mate-ichi 
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‘As seen by a compirison of the two tables, the component elements 
of these signs prove, on analysis, to bo of two kinds. They consist 
partly of loans from the Kana syllabaries and from the Chinese cha- 
acters in commonest use, partly of rude ideographie symbols invented 
for the occasion, ‘Thus © naturally stands for maru, round,” or wa, 
“circle; @ for Koshi, *star;” “for yama, “mountain”, Such 
symbols are intelligible to the lowest capacity. In go far as convention 
‘has anything to do with them, we however naturally find somo divergence 
between European conventions and Japanese conventions. ‘Thus tho 
common folk of Europe, if they wanted to reprosent a star symbolically, 
‘would doubtless write it 3 or 3K, rather than @, as do the Japanoso, 
‘Tho Japaneso mind is moro especially struck by tho star's round shapo, 
ours by its twinkling rays. Even in so tiny a mattor, the difforenco 
‘appears between East and West,—the former prosaio, the latter gracefully 
imaginative, 

‘To rolurn to our main subject. ‘The chief intorost attaching to 
those rude ideographio signs is tho way in which thoy show how a 
system of ideographio writing might bo developed without any conscious 
effort of invention, Wo seo in them likewise how inevitably such a 
‘system would contain scraps of information touching manners and 
customs, as wo know the Chinoso charactors to do, ‘hus tho Obi 
charactor ¥, “war,” formed by moans of the simpler character ®, 
“chariot,” proserves to us, so to say, © memorandum from the early 
8 when Chinoso warriors went forth to battle in chariots, a 
4id tho Greoks of tho same period. ‘Tho information given by somo of 
tho Jnpaneso “House-Sigus" is procisoly of the samo natare, In 
(toad masu, “measure "), wo have an outline picturo of tho utensil still 
‘employed by the Japanese for mensuring rice and oil. In @ (eeni, 
“eoin"), wo s00 tho old-fashioned piotcod “cash,” so usefal for carry- 
{ng on strings, but now no longer coined, because considered barbarous 






































for the reason that money 6o shaped is unknown in Europe. | (kane, 
‘\ motal”) shows us tho carpenter's metal square ; tf (igeta, “ well”) the 
square wooden frame round Japaneso wells. ‘Tho threo sticks called 





tan-gi and written ES (not to be confounded with simple =, read san, 
“threo”) are the divining rods in the Shi-Eki system of divination; 
I (2) is a stick; @ (kutswoa) isa bridle bit; KX (ryiigo), 80 written 























for shortness’ sake instead of X, is “n small wheel on tho spindle of 
‘8 spinning-whecl, over which the band passes.” ‘Tho two signs for 
“fan” aro too much in the nature of exact representations to call for 
remark, 

Such symbols as for yama, “mountain” ; @ for hoshi, “star” 
A for uroko, ‘1 fish's fin,” show us the manner in whioh the Japnneso 
mind reduces natural objects to their simplest expression. A farther 
stop towards representing abstract ideas ideographically is seen in Q 
round ;” in [] for aku, “square ;" in <> for hishi, 
in 4 for daki-yama, “ono mountain holding another 
‘and in the inter-erossing of *® to represent “two mountains crossed ” 
(chigai-yama), ‘hore axe other varieties of the lozenge, such as: 
which is supposed to reprosont “a lozengo of pino-bark” (matw-kawa- 
Bishi) ; Yo“ w'lozongo of pino-noodlos ” (matsu-ba-bishi). 

Of tho elements, not froshly ideographio, borrowed from older 
systems of writing, little nood bo said, All tho lotters of tho two 
popular Kana syllabaties aro Ind under contribution, togethor with 
‘those fow scores of Chinese charactors which aro #0 common a8 to bo 
intelligiblo oven to women of the coolio elnss. Such aro x bun, 
dai, 4 ima, X ivi," J, NM hawa, W kichi, de hin, % hy 2 aha, 
‘and tho numerals, A fow chatnotors aro writton in a poonliarly stiff 
manner, as 3X for 9 kone, “rico; fff (occasionally) for }!! kawa, 
“river.” ‘Thero are also a few names of pattorns, such as €, known in 
Topan’as'tho mitsw-domoe, Tt will bo noticed that the sounds given 
to tho charactors aro sometimes tho Sinico-Japanoso on 
tho native Japanese. ‘Thus A is always road ari (native Inpanos), 
whereas -& is as constantly road j@ (Sinico-~Tapaneso). ‘The order in 
which the component parts of the signs axe read is gonerally from the 
tside to the inside, and from top to bottom, but. sometimes from left 
to right (more rately from (right to left), following the precedont set 
by the manner in which the component parts of Chinese charactors aro 
toritten, Of such points usage is the only arbiter. ‘The choico of the 
sound and the order of tho reading aro such as, in each particular enso, 















































3 Hepbum's Dictionary, 6. v. 
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como natarally to the ordinary Japanese, who is probably as little aware 
of tho various inconsistoncios wo note, as an ordinary Englishmin is of 
those inconsistencies in English spelling which madden the foreign 
student of our mother tongue, 

Teas already boon stated that in the North invariably, and in 
Conteal and Southern Japan vory frequently, each place of business has 
ite Ya:jirushi, or “ House-Sign,” which is used as the name by which 
‘the establishment is known to the public, When n shop or hotel is 
started, one of those signs is fixed upon,—not altogether arbitrarily, but 
in connection with somo ciroumstance pecaliar to the ease, For 
instaneo, tho largo Hakodate firm known as 4 (Ima-iehi) is so styled 
from tho namo ofits hend, 49% Wi & Mi PL (Zinaé Iehiemon), ‘The first 
character of his sumamo, 4 (ma), bas been taken, and to it has beon 
‘added the charactor = (ichi), which is homonymous with W, the first 
charnctor of his Christian namo (if one may, for convenience’ sake, #o 
‘oxpross onoself in tho enso of w heathon), Marwsen @, here in 
‘Doky®, is from Maru-ya % dt, tho Tena or House-Namo” of the 
firm, and Zembei % 3 #i, tho Christian namo of its head, the Chinese 
charactor %, for maru, “round,” being changed into the rader ideo- 
‘graphic roproseotation Q, ‘There is n lending ten-firm in Hakodate 
led © Zen-jirwshi, io. “coin.” ‘Tho reason why this name was 
ally adopted is no longer to be ascertained ; but probably it was on 
secount of tho idoa of lack and fortune which tho word suggests. Now, 
‘whon one of the dependents of the Zen-jirushi firm set up for himself as 
4 book-seller, Lo styled himself © Zeni-ich, just as wo might distinguish 
‘© now arrival of tho namo of Jones from tho original Jonos by calling 
him Jones A. Tha branch of Q Zeni-ichi were to bo established, it would 
probably bo exlled Q Zeni-ni, Similarly if a man's Obristian name 
‘wore Kytizaemou, and he lived at tho corner of the stteot, he might stylo 
his shop 2] Kado-kyi, i.e, Corner Ky,” thus preserving the recollec+ 
tion of tho first syllablo of his name, If his surname wore Yoshioka, 
some such “House-Sign” would be adopted as  Yama-kichi, @ 
Maru-hichi, or any similar combination contaiving hicki, the Chinese 
ending of the charactor ¥, which is road yoshi in the caso of Yoshioka, 
hich is considered lucky. Indeed tho charactor itself moans 
“Iucky.” Occasionally the aid of the soothsayer is called in. 
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‘This accounts for the presence of the symbol of the divining reds in 
somo of tho “ House-Sigus,” 0. g. %, usually read Chigai-san for short, 
but more properly Chigai-san-gi, 

Perhaps it may be asked why certnin shapes and certain characters 
should have been chosen for the purpose of these signs, while other 
‘shapos equally striking and other characters equally familiar bave been 
passé by. Why, for instanco, should a new symbol have been invented 
for ‘ mountain," and the Chinese charncter have beon generally retained 
for “viver"? Why should ‘four not appear in any “* House-Sign,’ 
when the other numbers aro all commonly met with? Or why should 
no uso be made of such ensy Chinese charactors as %, W, AX when 
‘wo moet with such comparatively complicated ones as oto, and 28 














In answer to such enquiries, it may be stated that the grounds of 
te choice aro sometimes to be songht in ouphony, sometimes in 
‘superstition, sometimes in what (for want of a better name) wo must 
call necident, ‘Thus tho figuro 9 “ four ” is evidently rejected because, 
Doing pronounced shi, it would remind people of %& "death, " whieh 
‘also prouonneed shi, ‘Thoro is n goueral prejudico in Japan againat this 
syllable, On the other hand, the froquont uso of &8 koshé apparently 
arises from the largo numbers of Echigo, Etch aud Bchizen pooplo 
‘who set up in trado throughout the Expire,—the charactor #8, which 
forms tho first half of the name of each of those three provinces, 
Deing read. Koshi in paro Inpaneso. Again the mere fact of 
firm with a certain * House-Sign ” suoceoding unusually well in business, 
would toud to tho adoption by its branches and correspondents of 
signs moro or loss rosombling its own. ‘This introduces tho element 
of chance or accident into tho matter. After all, though there may 
‘and must ben cause for tho adoption of every “House-Sign," as of 
everything elso in tho world, thoto need not always be a reason, 
Inconsistency is of all things tho most natural, Rather is it a matter 
for surprise when, in anything freely developed by the popular mind, 
‘wo moot with consistency,—if indeed wo ever moot with it, 
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THE GAKUSHIKAIN. 





‘By Wauten Dexmxe, 


[Read November 10th, 1886.} 

It is undoubtedly the duty of ovory Stato Dopartment to encourage 
‘and to aid in every way possiblo such private onterpriso and effort as is 
caloulated to ficilitate aud to render moro effectual its own operations. 
‘Thoro aro not wanting proofs, that this obligation ins beon more or less 
recognized by all the Stato Departments of this country, Among thom 
the Educational Department has boon signnlly activo in its endeavours 
to spread enlightened views on the subject of education and to erento an 
interost in uséful knowledge of all kinds throughout the country. One 
of its numerous modes of working has consisted in indirectly founding 
learned societies, which, though in the main independent and voluntary 
in thoie constitution, aro dosigned to further the objects the Department 
hhas at hoatt, Tho two chiof societies thus organized are the Japanese 
Bduention Society aud the Gakwshikaiin. An account of tho former 
Socioty, with a translation of its ralos, and a list of the more important 
papers rond before it, was published in tho Japan Mail of March 7th, 
1685, A history of the lator, the Gakushikatin, wo vonture to think, 
may prove of somo uso to the Asin 18 not a fow of the ol 
simed at by this Society, aro similar to those which 
i striving to real 

As I take it, it is.not the wish of this 
to throwing light upon Japan as sl 
























to bo; but that itis its eamest 
desire to gather material for the elucidation of numerous questions con- 





nested with Japan as she now is, or is likely to become, ‘There is a large 
amount of such material accessible to persons aoquainted with the 
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language, but not even to them withont the expenditare of a 
great deal of time and labour. It is most desirnblo that material of this 
kind should be translated, arranged, and presented to the world at largo. 

‘There lies concealed in the publications of the Galwhikatin and 
{in those of a few other Kindred societies a largo amount of information 
‘on both ancient and modern Japanese life that would, if translated, 
prove most valuable to the Asiatic Society, And if I may be allowed to 
offer a suggestion on this subjeot, it would be that, whenever original 
papers aro not forthcoming, the Society would do well to present to its 
members, for consideration and discussion, some translated paper. ‘The 
‘sources from which this kind of material may be drawn aro too numerous 
to bo soon exhausted. Among them I would specially resommend the 
Toyo-gakugei-zasshi, the Tapancso Education Society's Magazine, the 
Geographical Society's Journal, and the publications of the Gakushi- 
hatin, 

With the objeot of ereating an interest in this line of investigation, 
I proposo giving short account of tho Gakwhikatin, furnishing a 
translation of its rules, and a detailed list of tho subjects tronted by ite 
members, and closing with arésumé of ono of the papors presented to it, 

‘Tho Gakwhikaiin was founded at tho suggestion of Mr. ‘Tanaka 
Fojimaro, the Vico Minister of Eduention, It was organized in 
December, 1878, when Mr. (now Count) Saigo Yorimichi was Ministor 
of Education, by the following seven well-known scholars :—Nishi Shi, 
Kats Hitoyoki, Kanda Kohei, Tsuda Sanemichi, Nakamura Masanao, 
Fakuzawa Yokiohi, and Mitsuluri Shthei, 

‘Tho following partionlars, beating on tho ently history of the Society, 
‘aro oxtrncted from the Aununl Report of tho Education Department 
(1879) :-— 

At tho first mesting of the Society, held iu January, 187, Mr. 
Fukazawa wa At a mooting held in 
March, Ozawa Keijirs nnd Tsumaki Yorimori wero elected Seoretaries, 
1g held in April, the rules wore decided on, 
‘and ordered to bo printed. At tho May meoting it was decided to 
publish a monthly Jonenal to be called the Gakushikaiin-rasshi, This 
Tournal contains the lectares delivered beforo the Society, as well as at 
account of tho miscellaneous subjects discussed at their mectings. 
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At the June mecting the election of Mr. Mori, the present Minister 
of Education, as amember of the Socicty, was announced. ‘The members 
‘now numbering twenty-one, and this being the sixth month siuce the 
organization of tho Socioty, the Minister of Eduention, Mr. Saigo 
‘Yorimichi, attended a meeting at which a report of the various business 
transncted by the Society sinco its formation was rend, ‘The term for 
which the President nd been elected having expired, votes for the 
now President were taken, and, as a result, Mr. Nisbi SbU was chos. 

In July the sum of $8278 was voted by tho Momduha, for the 
purpose of covering the expenses of the Sosiely during the your 1879, 

Daring July and August the Sosiety hold no mootings. 

At the October meeting the resignation of Mr, ‘Tsuda Sauemiohi 
‘was reported, At tho November meeting the appointment of Mr. Mori 
‘tg Minister to Groat Britain was announced, and tho mooting decided 
that, notwithstanding My. Mori's contemplated absence from tho country, 
1 atill bo looked on as m member of tho Society. 

In December tho period for which tho Prosident had beon ch 
having again expired, a now Prosident was votod for, the result being, 
tat Mr, Nishi Sb was redlected by a large majority. 

There wore fifteon meetings of tho Society held during the first 
year of its oxistonco; five of these being Extraordinary Mootings, and 
tho other ton Genoral Meetings. Somo thirtoon lectures woro delivered, 

‘Tho object of the Society is the diseussion and elucidation of various 
‘educational questions, the embodiment in the form of writton essays of 
‘viows which aro the frait of long experionco and deep study. ‘The chief 
officers of the Education Department felt tho need of having a body of 
‘mon who wore in overy way qualified to give advice on the measures to 
be taken to make the work of the Department moro efficient, nnd to 
supply this need the Gakwshitaiin was formed, 

‘Tho Society po soveral features of interest. Tt is a Socioty 
of scholars, and not ouly of scholars, but of votornns who have success: 
fally contended with the most formidablo obstacles to the acquisition of 
the knowledge in which they aro vorsed. Besides an acquaintanco with 
their own literatare, not only unequalled but unapprorched by their 
juniors, they, almost without exception, possess a sufficient knowledge 
of English to enable them to understand and to translate some of our 
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ost English books into their own Innguage, and to discuss intelligently 
‘most of the grent questions of literature, science, and politics which en- 
gage the nttontion of Westerns, 

‘We aro aware that it is the fashion here, as elsewhere, for the 
rising generation to treat old men with contempt, and we have often 
hoard the Gakushikaiin spoken of as though it were nothing more 
than tho embodiment of antiquated thought, and consisted of a set 
of men whore sympathy was with tho past rather than with the 
fature, and who, therefore, ato far more likely to impede than to help 
roforin, A enrefal examination of tho information given in this paper 
will, T feel sure, ai , and make it clear beyond all 
question that the members of the Gakwhikaiin are men who, with 
fan intimate knowledge of the past, hail with delight the dawning of 
the now life on which their countrymen aro entering, and that their 
‘one object is to nourish nnd develop this life, Not a few of the reforms 
of recont years have originated with papors rend by the members of the 
Gakushikaiin or with tho diseussious which have taken plaoo at their 
Tt has hoppouod hero as elsowhore that statesmen and govern- 
mont officials generally have followed in the wako of the scholar, and 
thnt tho best method of passing from tho now to the old has been 
thoroughly disouswed by mon well ncquainted with tho spirit and gonius 
of both bofore any one 
decided on. 

hot the Gakushikatin has in tho past dono valuable work, for 
which the world at large, aud scholars especially, ought to be most 
grateful, is certain, Whother tho Socioty has a futuro before it depends 
very much, of course, on whether or not it alters its constitution and 
gonoral character 80 as to snit the ever-changing nspoot of affairs and to 
meet the requirements of an ago of incossant progress and development, 






































Rowxs or raz Toxvd “ Gaxusmmany.”—Gavenat, Coxsrrrotion 
ov vm Society. 


‘The Gakushikai is formed with the object of raising the standard of 
scholarship and'supplyiug the wants of the teneber and the reformer, 
Members shall bo men of experience, virtue, and ripe scholarship. 
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-Tho number of members shall be forty, who shall bo chosen as 
follows 

(a) Fifteon shall be appointed by the Emperor. 

(®) Twonty-fivo shall bo cleoted by existing members, subject to 
tho approval of the Minister of Eduention, 

‘Tho remuneration received by ench member sball be $160 a year. 

Exch member shall consider it his duty to deliver lectures on that 
branch of knowledge to which he ns given special attention, But 
should he wish to trent other subjects, there is no objeotion to his 
doing 80. 
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ty shall bo chosen by voto. In 
‘nso of tho votes being equal, the Chairman shall have the ensting voto, 

IL, ‘The odor of precedence of the various members shall be settled 
by Arawing lots once every six months, Members who have lately 
Joined sball for a timo oeeupy the low 

TLL The members shall choose one President and two Dirootors, who 
‘shall exercise control over tho affairs of the Society. 

IV. When tho Prosident is absont ono of the Direstors shall take his 
place, 

Y. In voting on the suitability or otborwise of subjects proposed 
for disoussion, the votos of the Presidont and the Directors shall count 
for no more than thoso of other members. 

‘VI. Tho Sectataties of tho Society shall never exceed four. 

‘VIL Secretaries shall carry on tho various business of tho Socisty 
‘under the superintendence of the President and the Direstors, 

‘VIII. Whonevor n mombor ontertaine any special view benring on 
n educational subject, ho is at liberty to bring forward tho same in tho 
form of a question for discussion, 

TX, In tho case of questions for discussion suggo 
bers, provided any member is propared to support the same, thero is no 
objection to their being introduced. 

X, Unless at the request of the original proponnder of the qu 
‘under discussion, the Society will not pronounce a decision on the 
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XL. When a question has to be pronounced on, it shall be done by. 
taking the number of votes for and against tho view under discussion. 
But unless tho members assembled exceed one-third of the total number, 
‘voting shall not tako place, 

XID, Any alteration, whether in tho way of adding to or taking 
from tho rules of the Society, shall only be effected after receiving the 
permission of the Miuistor of Eduention to the same. 

XIII. The fifteenth day of oach month shall be the day fixed for 
holding meotings, But when business calls for it, an Extraordinary 
ing shall bo held. 

XIV. ‘The lectures delivered and the records of business mado may 
bo printed. 











‘Tho above rules bavo boon translated from the Society's Rovis 
Rales, decided on at « mooting held in April, 1886, 

In one or two partionlars they diffor from the rales drawn up when 
tho Society was firat organized. In the first rales, for instance, tho 
remuneration ench member was to receive was $200 por annum, instead 
of $160 as specified iu the Revised Ruloa.* 

‘Tho order of precedence was alphabotionl according to tho oarlior 
code of rules, instend of being sottled by drnwing lots ns in tho lator 
‘one, 

‘Tho term of sorvico of tho Prosident was 
tho first Rates, and twelve in tho Rovised Code, 

According to the enrly code, the Minister of Education ev officio, or 
‘any substitute he might appoint, was allowed to take part in the di 
n of the Society, but was not permitted to voto. In tho later code, 
no mention is mado of this subject. 

‘We now proceed to givo a fall account of the papers read before the 
Society and the topics they treat, ‘The journals that contain tho 
Society's Transctions aro unfortunately badly arranged. ‘The editors of 
these journals havo omitted to number them in the way publications of 











months necording to 

















1ince the passing of those rules, wo loam from Mr. Nishi Sha, another 
change has been made. At present no remuneration is given except to members 
who are over sixty years of ago, and thoy rocsivo $200 a year. 
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‘this kind aro usually numbered, and the arrangement adopted is not 
‘uniform throughout, the fourth and fifth parts not being divided up into 
Dook as aro the other six parts, 

To facilitate reference, wo may state that, in this paper part is the 
oquivalont of aud Book of ft. ‘The first number of the Society's 
Transactions was issued in June, 1879 ; and the Inst in August of the 
resont yonr. Theso publications may be borrowed from members of 
tho Society or, with a fow exceptions, purchasod at avy of the largo 
booksellers. 

In translating the titles of the papers, we have aimed at giving a 
far as possible some iden of thenature of the subject treated. ‘To do 
thie, we havo often beon obliged to trausgress the limits of literal trans: 
Tation, ‘To ronders nequainted with tho original, this method will not 
prove misleading, as tho origiual titles aro inserted ; while to all who aro 
iguornnt of the moaning of the original, an explanatory and somewhat 
1g, such as we havo attempted to give, is likely to 
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prove useful, 
A Lise ov mu Parzns ano Disousstons Pusctsmey 1 ti Soonery's 
Tounxat. 
must Pant, 


1. HF Hducntion ; by #8 tw Fokuznwa Yokiohi, Be, I. 

2. c# 7 KW Fomsle Education; by wMh% Kats Hiroyuki, Bk, 
L 

8. GI NTR MAM AM MRT R MAAK Tho Desirability of 
Forming » University in which Instruction shall be Imparted by 
Means of the Japanoso Langaago; by #8 #4 Kanda Kohel, Bk. 
IL 

4. 18 Wp ME He-IEG FOL An Account of the Origin and Development of 
‘the Study of Natural History (in Japan) ; by 4# Mk & & Tt Kei- 
soke, Bk, IV, Pt, IV, p. 61. 

6. ETNA TVR IMM WH ELA 
WH Tho Advisnbility of Having Chinese Taught by Normal 
‘Methods, and of Choosing Promising Young Men to Send to China 
to Study; by SERFS M Shigono An-eki, Bk. IV. 
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6. HAM 7 WH 7 WX Tho Necessity of Haviog Schools for the 
Study of Special Subjects ; by #8 % sk 3 Obata Tokojird, Bk. V. 

7, ik Wh 07 HAS DD EME so 7% OH Tho Amount of 
Good Derived by tho Body from Animal and Vegetable Diet; by 
% W204 Sugitn Gontan, Bk, VI, VIL 

8. AHI FARM IAM 7744 Tho Dosimbility of Making 
Divinity ono of the Subjects Taught in the University ; by @ # it 
Nishimara Shigeki, Bk. VI. 

9, Me de AR 7 REAR = AL AE HR ALD he PA BA Remarks 
Appended to Mr. Mori's Statemout of his Theory Relevant to 
Constituting Military Discipline aud Drill ono of the Regular 
Branches of School Tustruction ; by Bi AFM Sakatoni So, Bk, VIL. 

10, BI AB % 7 2B 7 WA ho Proper Mode of Compiling History; 
by Se RFE HE Shigeno An-cki, Bk, VIII, 

11, WARK IED YH IA Tho Comy 
Grammar; by #8 H 9 W Fokalia Bisei, Bk, TX, 

12, WK MELLIN 7 Fe Tho Bost Method of Organizing a Native 
Literary Socioty ; by ® MI Nishi Sho, Bk, X. 





ation of « Japanese 








‘SECOND Pan, 


1. HARM A TING 7 RAED AN 2 De 
17 AA¥ WA ‘Tho Quostion of Deciding on a Mode of Examining 
Scholars Studying in High Class Schools, and Allowing tho Bost 
of thom to bo Froo from Conseript; by 4K tk W Fukuzawa Yu- 





2, Ww NE HEE AB ALE 7 WEA Consideration of Mr. Kata's Viows on 
tho Study of Philology; by ¥ MI Nisbi Shi, Bk. 2. 

8, & WE A Familiar Discourse on Education; by 84 = Sugi Koji, 
Bk, U 

4, BATH 7 KUL a-<H MI The Need of Reforming the Gaku- 
shikatin ; by #4 #78 Kanda Kohei, Bk. IV. 

5. EMEC bo REE a 7B Se ak WE aR AN be 
RIKALY Tho Nocessity of Dividing Chinese Literature into 
Departments, Namely, into Ethies, Politics, Law and Science, and 
of Studying Each Separately ; by 111 ¥7 Ri Kawada G5, Bk. V. 
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6, HRB 7X7 * WE The Question of Establishing a Standard of 
Anthorship by Granting Cortfiontes of Merit to Approved Authors ; 
by fii # # Sakatani So; Bk. VI. 

7, RH) WM = WA 7» We ‘Tho Connection of Clothing and Health, — 
A ‘Translation ; by # 17 298 0F Sugita Genten, Bk, VII. 

8, HEU a ae 7 3 ANSE = HR a eee BI Tho Question of Bond- 
ing Students of Natural History to Ohinn and Coren; by 4? ME ae 
416 Keisuke, Bk. VIII. 

9, MM GH Physical Exo 
Sugita Gontan, Bk, IX, 

10, B 2% M7 WX On Boys and Girls Sindying Together; by #7! 
WAM Hosokawa Junjird, Bk. X. 

M. DRAP MBL MA MRL BIR AAD TOW ree 
AAAI HHT ME ‘Tho Want of Periods and Paragraphs in 
Tupanese Composition to Mark off its Moro Important Parts; by 
$9 $8 ik 4 105 Keisuke, Bk. X. 








ise—A Translation; by #2 FF 


‘rump PART. 
1, MH 7 WF Mental Discipline, —A Translation ; by BW x98 Sugita 
Gentan, Bk. I, 





8 RAMA ISR TT ETA HL Tho 
Falsity of tho Assertion that tho Ohinoso at tho ‘Timo of tho War 
with Bogland Onptared an English Princess ; by #19 47 Kanda 
Kohei, Bk, I, 

4. 614% MEH On tho Moro Oral Recitation of tho Classics; by Wt 
JE Nakamura Masinao, Bk, I, 

5, MAMI ¥ 7 WX On Tron Ore; by INA M Hosokawa Tunjiro, 
Bk, 

6. Be aR te 7h AR IE A 7 eR A Ae 
222%) W On tho Desirability of Distinguishing Betwoon 
Plants which are Native and thoso which aro Exotic, and of 
Examining Minately Both Classes; by #P ME a a Itd Keisuke, Bk. 
mm. 

7. MK On Sleop,—A Translation; by 8 33H FF Sugita Gentan, 
Bk. IV. 
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8, 3% PLN HL AW Tho Uso of Pationco in Curing Cholera ; by 
83 JAM Hosokawa Junjird, Bis. V, VL 

9, JW Excretion,—A Translation ; by 4 17 33% FF Sugita Gentan, 
Bk. V. 

10, %% 99 On the Theory of tho Goodness of Human Naturo; by 
8 H My Nishimurn Shigeki, 1k. VI. 

11, WAMEMWA AH The Origin of the Envly Civilization of 
Topan ; by # MK $42 Kats Hiroyuki, Bk, VII. 

12, x MA * 8) 74277 W On tho Cannibaliom of the Chinese; by 
Ww #78 Kanda Kohei, Bk, VII. 

18, # #94 Education; by % % a 4, Otori Keisuke, Bk, VIII. 

1k, AB MRaUITAT? BHM FWA Tho Way in which Su- 
perior Men aro Obtained by Natural Selection ; by WM Bh Kats 
Hiroyuki, Bk, VII. 

15, AM AARNE Aix and Tomporature—A ‘Translation; by BW 
2 OF Sagita Gonlan, Bk. IX. 

16, 4G 8 The Mulberry roo; by {PME ik 4 It5 Keisuke, Bk. IX, 
17. BASRA MMA Tho Origin of Certain Customs—Singing and 
Dancing; by WHF HM Shigeno An-cki, Bk, X, Pt. IV, p 165, 

18, dea HLH 7 UT IAA VAN 7 WW Something that is Easy 
to Say bat Difiealt to Poxform; by 4M ae 4 145 Keisuke, Bk, X, 





younrm pan? 


1, RAMANA Tho Printing of Japanese Books; by MMR it 
Karokawa Saneyori, p. 1, Pt. VII, Bk, IV. 

2. HM Economy ; by * My a 4 Otori Keisuke, p. 18, 

8. HEH — HAL On Languages Being Reduced to One; by # 








4. SMIWA Wl A Briof Account of the History of Tobacco; by 
MMA Kurokawa Sanoyori, p. 27. 

6. 44h Ou Food,—A Translation; by B17 zC9 MF Sugita Gentan, 
p- 85. 





Parts TV and V are not divided up into Books, thorofors it is that the page 
fon which the lecture commences is given, 
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6. £4577 H4 Confusion in tho Fifty Sounds; by tH J A Tohi- 
Kawa Keneyasn, p. 61, 

1. HWE 7 WZA<¥ WH The Deciding on what Now Customs aro to 
bo Adopted; by % 2 3 % Washiza Novimitsu, p. 67. 

8. MMMM 7 WM On tho Various Kinds of Japanese Uthics; a 
‘Translation by © #2 ith Nishimurn Shigeki, p. 71. 

9, HAM DB Ama) F = fk 2%17 A Tho Viows of Wostems on 
‘Haman Nature Rosemble thoso of Junshi; by #8)! Wk 9 Hoso- 
awa Junjixd, p. 81. 

10, HX MV A Miscollancous Account of Flowors, by 4 Mt 3 4 Its 
Keisuke, p. 87; Pt. V, pp. 116, 159; Pt. VI, Bks. I, If, IIL, V; 
Pt, VI, Bs, I, I, IV, V; Pt, VII, Bks. I, 1. 

1, HM 4 IRF I FW Tho Nataro Inherited from Parents; a 
‘Translation by 4 ¥7 335M Sugita Gontan, p. 99. 

12, MT MK Mistakes in Current Language ; by #8 A HN Fukuba 
Bisoi, p. 199, 

18, HR AMMA On tho Kamakura Ovoshi* dy RM 38 GH Kurokawa 
Sanoyori, p, 228. 














, vim pant, 
1, MA On the Médo of Dyeing Known as Kuburi-some; by XW 
Kurokawa Saoyori, p. 1. 
2, M7 237 MK*7 MW A Plan for the Fustheranco of Learning; 
by 3 AE Kanda Kabel, p. 9. 
8. MLA An Account of Gold Lnequer Ware ; by MK 11 4 Kurokawa 
Saneyori, p. 16. 
4. WAR On Singing; by vp HHA Konnkamura Kiyonori, p. 
25, 
CFROUAT MR RAM TDS eres RAM RMT 
Axx WX A Thought which has Struck mo Connected with 
‘the Institution of an Investigation into Chinese Literature, Stated 
for the Benefit of Students; and Cortain Remarks on the Modo of 
Studying Chinoso Literaturo; by 946 x2 Nakamura Masanno, 
p-81. 
"The Fifty sound aro tho alphabetical phonetios known asthe Troha, 
“Tho name of a ook. 
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6. iW Blood —A Translation; by HEIR Morakemi Hi 
toshi, pp. 49, 61, 129, 176, 197, 221, 268; Pt. VI, Bks. I, IV, V; 
Pt, VII, Bks. I, IV. 

7, MBG A Brief History of Mental 
mura Shigeki, pp. 78, 95. 

8, HEA Wl Tho Five Races of China ; by  ¥% dk Otori Keisuke, 
p. 165, 

9, HW Lifo and Death,—A ‘Translation; by 294M Sugita 
Gentan, p. 265, 








100; by BH 28 Ht Niel 
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1, #7 NHN Tho Importance to be Attached to Surnames ; 
by 21s #2 HME Konakamurn Kiyonori, Bk. I, 

2. GH HWM A Tho Anthor of the Alphabetic Ode 
Korokawa Snneyori, Bk. I. 

8, RRMAA An Account of the Crowns and Apparel used by 
Royalty; by KN Ml Kurokawa Sanoyori, Bk. I. 

4, AE MM Biology,—A Compilation; by BF = Sugi Koji, Bks. 
1, 11, IV. : 

5, DEAF WM Tho Malo and Fomalo Principle and tho Five 
lomonts ; by WRF 4 ME Shigono Au-eki, Bk, II. 

6. WR We A PL Ae AB Le 7 AA An Antographical Account of 
the Mode in which Sawada Shin-emon Onrried out bis Study of 

by IHF fe Shigeno An-eki, Bk, I, 

7. # th On Baths ; by # W 33 Sugita Gentan, Bk. I, Pt. VI, Bk, II, 

Explained 
in what Disinterosted Virtuo Consists; by #1 #8 Kanda Kol 
Bk, IL. : 

9, XA MAA An Account of the Introduction of Literature into 
Tapan ; by KI!3R El Kurokawa Snueyori, Bk, 1. 

10, %& 7 % X On Homan Natoro; by @2 1A ® Hosokawa Junjird, 
Bk, II. 

1A, BHA ORAL = SEAR 7 RSE HN HEN) 1S FE An 








dy RMR 




















1 The Troha oF Japanose Alphabet was originally used asa poem, 
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Account of the Various Ohanges Through which the Inhabitants 
of Manchuria and the Coreans have Passed, Together with a Short 
History of their Reigning Dynastios (nccompanied by a map); by 
2% i 4 Otori Keisuke, Bk, IIT, Pt, VIL, Bks, I, I. 

12, X3€ W Tapnneso Literary Styles ; by 4 2 Wt Nishimura Shigeki, 
Bk. IV, 

10, WALA BA New Logical Theory; by #9 M] Nishi Shi, Bk, IV, 

Md, BEM A LMS 7H KTM» 7 Nambors of Wide-spresd 
Historical Notions are not in Accordaneo with Facts; by WCF & 
Shigono An-cki, Bk, V, 

15. MH GH Tho Successive Changes in Modes of Painting; by 
K 1118 6 Korokawa Saneyori, Bk. V; Bt. VIL, ks. I, IV, 

16, MBE HH 3097, —%2> Thoughts on the Bostowal of Titles; 
byt #9 Konakamura Kiyouori, Bk. V. 

7. SAM On Drinking,—A ‘Translation; by BW xe MI Sugita 
Gontan, Bk. V. 
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1, XIE WF HE & On Nishimura’s « Japanoso Literary Styles”; by V0 
#4 Kanda Kohoi, Bk. I. 

2 MRS MM % » Rh 7 BR a x 1 Tho Best Way of Romoving 
from the Thront Anything that Causes Choking; by & ¥9 3 if 
Sugita Gontan, Bk, I. 

8. BGH 7 & Sexual Ditforonces,—A Translation ; by #4 1 X98 FF 
Sugita Gentan, Bk. IT, 

4.0K % Thoughts on Bokushi; by €9)11¥* & Hosokawa Junjind, 
Bk, IT. 

5, Mc Mi MME 4 OF AE Bh XW Hormaphroditiom,—A Translation; by 
8-3 MMF Sugita Gontan, Bk. I. 

6. WAG I WRAL $e The Eruption of Fyji in the Ho-ei Period 
(1707 A.D.); by 3H 9 MF Shigono An-cki, Bk, IIT, 

7. RMA G OD MP AED Hx » K On tho Abolition of Cere- 
monies Performed in a Sitting Posturo, aud the Adoption of those 
Which are Performed Standing; by 4% Otori Keisuke, Bk, 
m. 
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8. #7 & Dreams,—A Translation; by #™ x 3H Sugita Gentan, 
Bk, IV. 

9. SUK OE BD MX #2 An Account of Various Earthquakes which took 
Place in the H6-ei Period; by W EF # #& Shigeno An-cki, Bk. V. 


BIouTH panr. 


1. WAH 7 M On the Improvement of the Japanese Race ; by 
Ww Mk HX Katd Hiroyaki, Bk. I. 

2. AEM BL? W& A Short Account of our Native Literature; by M7! 
NG Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. I. 

8, ALFAF PX VA Familiar Discourse on Statios; by BF = Sugi 
Koji, Bk, I, 

4. $6 Wh Ma Animals ; by #7 ¥ 9 Sugita Genta, Bk, IT. 

5, 44k 7 BM Tho Comparative Strength of Vegetable and Animal 
Food; by W + % W Tauaka Yoshio, Bk. I, 

6, "EM 7-H Tho Various Changes in Govornmont Ofices; by 1 Ht 
‘WHE Konnkamurn Kiyonori ; Bk, II, 

7. ® MLM On Learning; by * M 4 Otori Keisuke, Bk, IIT, 

8, aR 7 #138 Tho Futuro of Roligion ; by #9 #4 28 it Nishimura Shig 
Bk, OL 

9, NMG RA AL = AE 7 OF A Tho Evils of Adoption; by MKF $k 
Shigeno An-eki, Bk, IV. 

10, MP ek & M8 Tho Improvement ofthe Almanack; by ¥ #47 Kanda 
Kobei, Bk, IV. 

11, #9 XE H 7 CR Tho Evidences of tho Truth of Indian Philosophy 
by M20 dh Hara Tanzan, Bk. IV. 

12, «M7 —H A Question of Montal Philosophy by 0 Nishi 
Sha. 

















The mootings of the Society are held on the second Saturday of 
‘every month in the Hakubatsu-Kwa, Ueno, commencing at 1.80 p.m. 
‘They are open to the Japanese publis only by ticket; but any foreigner 
wishing to attend a mooting may do so by presenting’ his card at the 
door. 
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THE EVILS OF ABDICATION, HEIRSHIP, AND ADOPTION, 





By Smignxo Ax-rxt, 


Antsuant, 

Abdieation and Adoption are two of our national customs which 
are observed by all classes and ranks of society. On inguiry into their 
“history, wo find that they have beon practised for over a thousand 
years, Adoption hins beon prnetised in China and in various other 
countries, bat perbnps in no country has it prevailed to the extent it 
has iu Japan, This faot entitles it to special attention, 

In tincing customs to their source, wo usually find thnt originally 
they supplied some felt want, that thefr observance was at first insured 
by their suitability to cortnin oxisting circumstances, But it is ono of 
‘he characteristics of all institutions which havo taken their rise from 
fccidental circumstances that sooner or lator the absenco of the stato of 
things which coustituted a raison d'étra for thoir early existence eon- 
stitutes them an evil, ‘This is eminently tho onso with those customs to 
whose history £ am now to draw your attention, 

Both Abdication and Heirship commoncod with Royalty, In very 
nciont timos it was not customary for the heir-apparent to the throne 
to succeed his prodocessor during the latter's life; but the Bmpres 
Kogyoku, after reigning little over two yonrs, abdionted in favour of 
hor younger brother K6-toku,* and took tho title of ‘The August Royal 
Grandparent.” ‘This took plaeo A. D. 644. 

From this time instaneos of similar abdiontion became frequent, 
Jit, Gemmyd, and Gensks, all Quoons, oach abdionted in favour of 
Yelations and each assumed the title of “The Most Exalted Sovereign.’ 
































‘The Japanese Emperors aro mentioned in this paper under their pos- 
thomous names. 

"Ibis customary in Japan for the suecooding Emperor, or Hmpress, to speak 
of the person whom he or she has succeoded as a parent or grandparent, irrespeo- 
tivo of the real relationship existing between them, 

NRERE 
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‘This abdioating and inberiting was known as tho W128 FR Jo-t Ju-sen 
[lit. ‘The resiguation of the throno aud the acceptance of the resigned 
tlirone), and was the foundation of the custom ns itis practised to-d 
‘The above mentioned sovereigns wore all women, and though they 
actually occupied the throne, it was only as a temporary arrangement, 
‘until such time as somo male heir should be found to succeed. 
‘Thero is little doubt that their abdiontion was not an absolutely 











voluntary set, But in the abdication of the Emporor Shomu [com- 
‘menced to reign A.D, 720] webnve tho easo of male sovereign abdicat- 
ing in favour of his daughter. ‘This abdication, as is well known, had a 


religious origin. ShGma was a devout Buddhist and is said to have’ 
resigned bis position as a Monarch iu order to givo his timo to religious 
exercises and to the furtherance of the Buddhist faith, Ho took the title 
of The Exalted Sovoroign "2 

‘Pho Emperor Uda nbdiented in A. D, 898, and a yonr Inter sbavod 
is hend and becnmo a priest, With him originated the titlo tk 2 HO-5 
cor Prigst-King, ‘Tho Emperor Shirakawa abdicated A. D, 1086, aud 
became a priest ia A. D, 1096, ‘This Emperor struck out in a now line, 
for though professedly retired from publio life, he administered the 
government socretly from the place of his retirement, This gave riso to 
tho class of royal commands known as O& 9 In-sen. ‘Choro is overy reason 
to think that abdication from tho throno originated with the practico of 
‘those Buddhist priests who retired from tho charge of their tomples in 
favour of their successors. 

Tn anciont times thero wore in Ohina a fow enses of abdication, 
but they wore of n poouline kind, and differed in no way from such changes 
in rulers as tako placo in othor countries. Such was # Gy@'s abdication 
in favour of Shun, In the aso of 3 58 Gensd of tho WF'T6 period, his 
abdication was an involuntary act brought about by the disturbed state 
of tho times in which he lived. ‘Thero are not wanting, of course, cases 
of Abdioation in Chinn which rosomblo those of this country, bat 
sponking generally, wo may safely say that Abdiention in Chinn has been 
tho exception, while in Japan it has been the ralo. 

‘There is perhaps no country whore the practice bas led to greater 





























The term used for this kind of abdication is 3B ft #4 Tat-in Just 
Volixv—10 
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buses than it bas in ours, ‘The abdication of Emperors was carried to 
such an extent that, at one time, before an Emperor had reigned sufl- 
ciontly long to admit of his bestowing any benefit on the nation, he was 
removed. ‘There aro numbers of cnses even fof young children being 
obliged to abdicate, ‘The Emperor Seiwa commenced to reign at the 
age of nine, and abdicated at the ago of twenty-six, Shujaku com- 
meneod to reign at the age of eight, and resigned at the age of twenty- 
three, Toba began to reign at the age of five, and rosigued at the ago of 
twenty, RokujS began to reign at the age of two, and rosignod at the 
ge of four, Takakura, who succeeded Roknjd, commenced to reign at 
tho ago of eight, aud abdionted at tho ago of ninoteon, On Takakurn's 
Accession, according to the established custom, Rokuj6 assumed the title 
‘of father to his successor, So that hero wo havo tho case of a cbild of 
four boing tho father of a child of eight, Tt often happened that there 
‘wore threo or four Sovereigns all living in retirement at one timo, From 
sprang. Tho war that took place in the Hégen 
‘woll as that of tho Hiji ern, was eonnoctod with tho contom- 
Dorary existence of diferent porsons who had held the rank of sovoroigna; 
‘and who in turn bocamo tho tools of erafty politicians, 
‘Tam not propared to say that Abdiontion under all eiroumstances 
‘und in all countriesis to bo deemed a mistako, but that in our country as 
‘oon 1s tho practice beonmo habitual it proved to be a great evil admits 
of no question. ‘This eustom often provented good Emperors from ex- 
‘excising the coutrol they would otherwise havo done, and at the same timo 
gave badly disposed Emperors aud their supporters tho opportunity of per- 
potrating all kinds of mi As an instanco of tho former, I may oite 
the case of the Emperor Uda, Ho was aman of rare virtue, but he was 
destined, after reiguing only ten yours, to live thirty-four years in seola- 
ion. Had ho been permitted to oceupyithe throne daring this period, be 
‘would doubtless Lave employed such ministers as Sugawara Michizane 
‘nd in that cate, there is no saying what abuses might have been avoided 
‘and what roforms effected throughout the country. As an instance of the 
custom acting as a powerful ongine for ovil, wo may cite the case of the 
two Shirekawas who effected all kinds of mischief in retirement, Both 
of these Emperors lived in seclusion for between thirty and forty years, 
‘The first Shirakawa elevated and degraded in succession no less than 
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threo Emporors ; the latter Shirakawa did tho same in no less than five 
instances. As a moans of effecting evil, Abdieation ns shown itself 
powerful; but as an instrament of good it has proved to be the 
‘contrary. 

‘From monarchs on the throne, gradually the custom of abdicating 
Dogan to be observed by ministers of state, and government officials of 
all ranks and grades, and finally by the lower orders. ‘Thus it bappened 
that there were hundreds of instances of youths retiring from the active 
dutios of life at the age of thirteen or fourtem aud spending the rost of 
their daysin seclusion. Poltioians found their retreats convenient places 
from which to pull the wires of government, ‘The custom of Abdicntion 
ocame so provalont at tho time of Hoj0 Tukatoki and Ashikagn Yoshi- 
‘miteu, that it was said that at that period the eabinet was full of shaven 
patos, and that there nover was a time in which it was so fashionablo 
to be religious 

‘Tho essayist hore gives a gront number of examples of Abdiontion, 
‘and quotes passages from various works, which nro too long to bo r0- 
produced in this paper. 

If tho meaning of tho word Inky (Abdicatiou) bo examined, it 
originally mount concealment, By degrees it got to bo applied to xotire- 
mont to one's native place, Subsequent to this, the withdrawal from 
the active management of household or governmont affairs in favour of 
18 gon or relation, was called Abdication, 

‘The term Jnkyo firet ooours in a well-known work, the & Jt 
‘Asuma-Kagami, where the followors of Shimizu Yoshitaka aro spoken 
of as concealing (inkyo sur) thomselves in Shivano and in Kai. 

‘As an illustration of the second uso of the word Znkyo just 
roferrod to, wo cite the ease of Imagawa RySshun, who in the #h A AF 
Nan tai heiki speaks of his fathor receiving permission from the Gover 
‘mont to take his leave of thoso whom be had served and to retiro to his 
native place. 

‘As an instance of the third uso of the word, we havo tho enso of 
Asbina—who, in n book known as the #€ 4% Ashina-ki, is spoken of as 
voluntarily resigning his chargo of the affairs of his house in favour of 
his son. 

Heirship and Adoption —The term #% Katoku ox Inheritance was 
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first used as n synonym of Primogeniture. Tt is used thus in that 
seotion of the 2 Shilé which treats of the history of the #8 Btsu clan, 
‘where the following words occu 

RH KE GRA Te ni Ohashi arw wo Katohu to iu, Tho ex- 
{stance of a first born son in a house is Heirship," 

Adoption is first mentioned in that part of the Kaiti known as the 
‘Divine Generations,’ where the words :— 

HRW FM Totte Ko to shite yashinaw™ oceur. Tn Chineso the term 
‘M8 ¥ Yoshi is found in the Records of King WW Jun, of tho #0 Gokan 
period, 

‘Thore aro various kinds of Yoshi, which may be classified as 
follows 

Yoshi who bolong to the same family as the person adoptin 
MF Dosei Yoshi, 

Yoshi who do not belong to tho family :— # ALA I Tasei_ Yoshi, 

‘Yoshi who aro sons-in-law :—' Mt # Muko Yoshi. 

Yoshi who with their wives avo introduced into s family for the 
purporo of proventing tho extinction of the family namo: — 4 4 Bb 
Muko Myoseki, 

Oficial Youhi:-—NeM Mt F Kwanshoku Yoshi, 

Yoshi who have boen adopted on account of somo polite necomplish- 
mont :— BMH F Geida Yoshi. 

‘Yoshi whose adoption is brought about by a division of property :— 
WH # KLM F Zaisan-bumpai Yoshi. 

‘Yoshi who have beoome so by power 
Laci ni sugarite Yoshi to nar, 


























Wok = th TE he 





Tho term Katokw relers, as given by Dr. Hepburn, sometimes to the 
‘thing inherited, and, an interpreted by Dr. Williams, at other timos to the heir 
himself, ‘This peculiarity, as is woll-own to students of Japanoso aud Chinese, 
is very common. It often makos literal translation an impossibility. 

1114 will bo aeon that the word Yovhi is a rondering of the words, Ko wo 
ahinew. 

‘MTho chiet objest of adoption here, being the preservation of the family 
name, ieespeotive of any property that there may bo to bequeath, thero is «clear 
Aistinotion between this Yoshi and the Zafsan-bumpat Yorhi. ‘Tho class mentioned 
‘boro under tho general term Muko Yoshi seoms to be inclusiveof the Muko Myduehi. 
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‘Yoshi who have become so by force:—3R 7 BLA LTT bee 
Sono ie wo go-datsu shite YOshi to naru, 

Yoshi who after adoption bave assumed their former family names: 
WL LD AX Sosoku go honsei wo sham, 

In reference to those Yoshi who iuberit 1 family namo, there aro 
soveral appellations in uso, such ns:— 3 BF Tseki, Ol Inyo, Be 
Atome, 8%, Atoshiki, Be Atoshoku, = BS Isveki, These all refer to 
persons who by inheriting tho property of a deceased relation constitute 
themsclves Yoshi, or adopted sons, to the samo. 

‘We have seen how provalent the custom of Adoption was amongst 
Bmperors. Tt was no less popular with the court-nobles, It was 
used by thom as an instrument for edvaueing their own interests. They 
adopted sons when they thought it would probably be the means of 
their getting position under the Government or would entitle them to 
receive emoluments of somo kind. Ono way in which tho latter was 
nocomplishod was as follows:—It was customary for the sons of the 
court-noblos when they reached the ago of majority to receive an 
income from the Government, It often happened that when an officer 
had a sou who was, say, ouly two or threo yenrs old, he would adopt 
‘a Ind who was about fifteen (tho ago of majority), and then apply for 
{grant of land oF rico for him; aftor be hind secured this, he would make 
his own son tho ydshi of the nowly adopted youth, nnd thus, when the 
former camo of ago, the officer was entitled to npply for another graut of 
Jena, 

Originally it was not allowablo fora mau under fifty yours of ago 
to adopt n gon; but by dogreos this custom was modified by making an 
excoption of persons who at tho point of death wished to appotut an 
to their estates. ‘This lod to other exceptions, till gradually all 
restrictions to adoption wore removed, and any persou who hind reached 
hhis majority was permitted to adopt a son were he so disposes 

Originally, too, it was ouly allowable to adopt a membor of the 
same family, but gradually this restriction was abolished, as will be seen 
by the list of porsons eligible for adoption given above. 

During the early times of the Tokugawa Government, and provious 
to this, it was not uncommon for the families of noblemen to become 
‘extinct, but subsequent to the prevalence of Adoption such a thing was 
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unknown, No one made more uso of the practice than the Shoguns 
themselves, who, by inducing « number of the great nobles to adopt 
their sous, managed to make it to th interest of these nobles to espouse 
(the Shoguns’) cans 
‘The lower orders, seeing how general the practice of Adoption was 
‘amoug their superiors, gradually began to follow their example, and thus 
by dogrees tho custom prevailed everywhere, 

Ti stouds to renson that the primary object of Adoption is the 
preservation of the fumily line, but no sooner was it pormitted to adopt 
children belonging to other families than this object was rendered 
unattainable, 

If it be said that Adoption is conduoivo to keeping property in 
‘he fumily, we roply that if it be allowablo to adopt alions, then this no 
Jonger holds good, To bonst about property remaining in the samo 
family under such circumstances, is like @ man boasting that his 
name is affixed to a bond which bs bocome the proporty of another 
man, 

Shall wo say then that tho practice is a good one beckuse it insuros 
ocensed parents always having some one to worship their spirits? ‘To 
this T reply, ho gods roesive no alien,’ 

‘Tho practice of Adoption is neither benoficial to living parents nor 
to dovonsed ancestors, 

When wo come to examine the character and motives of those 
persons who have consented to be adoptod, wo find that either they 
ave done it for the sake of the matorinl benefit to necrue from it, in 
tho shape of property or position, ot in order to escape some liability, 
such as conscription for instauce, ‘The adopted son is usually » man 
‘who has lost all independence of spirit and intends to rely wholly on 
others for support. 

A member of ty, Mr. Sugi Kaji, remarked not long ago 
in his lecture on Statistios that paronticide was « crime which was 
very frequently perpetrated by adopted sons. ‘This I believe to be tho 
caso; and for the simple reason that adopted sons, having nv blood 
relationship to their parents, cannot have very much affection for 
them and being usually persons whose ebaracter is marked by an 
absence of noble qualities, there is no saying what they may do. 
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Zt is customary in this country for a child to be lauded up to the 
skies if, as an adopted son, he serves bis mother faithfully ; but such 
raise is not good. 

‘Whatever we may thiuk of the practice of taking a young child 
and bringing it up as one's own, the practico of adopting adults is most 
cortainly bad ono, in that it lends to tho setting aside of that order of 
precedence which nature has established for an artificial one. According 
to this latter order, the real elder brother often becomes the younger one, 
and the nephew frequently takes the precedence of the uncle, 

‘What is knowin as the Xf Ae Jun-yashi or Proper Order of Adop- 
tion" has been the cause of the grentost confusion and trouble imagin- 
blo in numbers of families, ‘The Hoiji revolution aud the war between 
the North and the South" were both intimately counected with the 
‘existence of this custom, 

‘Viowod rationally, tho oxtinetion of certain families is no subject 
for rogrot. ‘Tho fall of some housed involves the rise of others, Tt is 
Just ns it ‘and death ; the one is mado up for by the other, 
If thoro aro persons who dio, there axe others who aro born. It is 
Aoubtless natural to wish to perpetuate one's own posterity, but this 
wish can only bo gratified by the mombers of tho family doing thoir best 
virtuous lives. Moro than this cannot be done, If, after they have 
‘accomplishied;all that lies in their power, diseaso or somo groat calamity 
robs thom of thoir posterity, they must bow to the decrees of Heaven, 
To attempt by nny such means as adoption to raise up an already 
‘oxtinct houso, is like attempting to set in motion the life-pulso which has 
consed to boat, All such endeavours are unreasonable, aud therefore it 
that they lend to so much barm, 

To recur to the two customs of which wo havo already spoken, 
namely Heirship and Abdication, they may be said to form the boundaries 
But they aro artifical and not real boundaties. ‘Tho 
















































‘This order is explained as follows :—It tho eldest son dies without issue, his 
‘brother (the next in age) succeeds; if he has no brother then his uncle or cousin 
Decomes the heir. 

This war was caused by the rebellion of Ashikaga Take-tj 
‘advantage of the Jun-y2shi to compass the end he bad in view. 
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time for a man to perform the duties of his life is from birth to death, 
And there is no reason why any sborter period, such as thet botween his 
1ajority and his abdication, should be fixed on. 

For an example of what is natural in this matter, we may refer to 
the mode in which animals act, ‘The cock tells the world what o'elock it 
ig. The crow sulutes the coming dawn, Tho dog barks when the thief is 
near, ‘The ox aud the horse bear their burdens to distaut parts, Among 
all these there is no such custom as Abdioation or Heirship. You hear no 
cook calling ite oldest son and saying :— From this time I entrust the task. 
‘of crowing morning aud night to you. The rest of my life I will take my 
ense."" If no such things tak placo with animals, should human bein 
‘who haveso many respousibilities, political and personal, and who, do ns 
much as they wil, uover ought to feel they have dono enough, and who 
now, as #44 Rik romarks, that ouo day's lifo menus one day in which 
to ostablis sight principles,—should they, while health and strength Inst, 
Do content to haud over their respowsbilitos to otlrs, and thus do what 
neither tho aged ox nor tho worn out horse ever do, say :—* Please oxeuso 
ry boating auy longer the burdens that aro plaged on mo?" 

‘The Abdication nud Heirship which have boon practised in this 
country aro unique in charactor, and have beon productive of moro evil 
than;they have Jed to elsewhere, For three hupdred yenrs theso prac: 
cos havo beon universal among us, and with what consequences? ‘Tho 
‘men and women from amoug the higher orders who have abdionted havo 
pout all thoir timo in idle amusements, auch as chess and chookors, 
scribbling ebnrncters and serawling useloss pictures ; while those among 
the lowers orders have nothing done but ropont Buddhist prayersandattond 
religions sorvices from week's ond to week's end, not concerning them- 
salves ouo whit about the fortunes of their houses ; nnd when they have 
become poor they have complained of their children's want of diligeneo. 

Bat tho ovils of Abdication do not stop here; somo of the indirect 
consequences of the practice are equally deplorable with the direct onos 
already noticed. ‘There aro persons who study a subject up to a certain 
timo or tos certain poiut, and then assume that they know enough of it, 
‘There aro those who think that beoanse the name of ‘Tencher’ is 
spplied to them, they need no longer belearners., Elderly men who still 
ursao their studios with ardour up to the close of life, are apt to bo 
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‘despised and spoken of as childish, What exuliation there is among 
‘ome over the merely nomival reputation they have acquired, and how 
YWey chuckle over the title of ‘Teacher,’ as though it could nover be 
ost, and as if its acquisition warranted their Yetiring on their laarels { 
‘All this proceeds from tho iden that it is not obligatory on a man to be 
‘active throughout the whole of his life, and henco is intimately connected 
with this custom, which is the very embodiment of that iden, 

Many of tho youths of the prosent day who havo graduated at 
ome college, become at once puffed up with conceit, and assume an air 
of superiority to other men, ‘They study outward apponrancos, and 
‘think that their diligence during the time they have spent at school and 
collogo has insured their reputation for life, What grenter mistake 
could be made? Young men who have graduated may be said to 
Ihave just ontored the society of scholars, to havo just commenced to be 
students. ‘They have to bear in mind that what does not progres 
rotrogrados,—that if tho efforts which have been made in the school bo not 
followod up by farther application, tho student must go back,—that it is 
impossible to keap things just in one position for any longth of timo, 
‘To overlook all this, and to slacken speed in the race oflifo at an oarly 
stngo of its duration, as though its chief object wore attained—what is 
this but ono of the worst forms of Abdieation—Abdication abused to the 
oxtromest degroo—the Abdication of youth ? 

"To bring these remarks to a close, Abdisation aud Heirship, in that 
they put an wnnatural limit to things which ought to be bounded only 
by those evonts and circumstances over which wo have no control, are 
calenlated to do more harm than good. If attainment in virtue, loarn- 
fing, and art bo thought of, thon the prevalenco of these customs means 
rosting in inoficiency. If matters of State bo thought of, thon thoy 
involve the resting content in the possession of what our own country 
produces without borrowing from foreign lands, ‘Thero aro countries 
‘both in the Hast and in the West who have retired from the race of lis 
‘and boquoathed their powers and rights to others: So that Abdication 
and Heirship aro practised on a largo scalo by whole countries, as well 
mn a small scale by individuals. As a nation is only a collection of 
individuals, it is easy to seo that tho wide prevalence of the abdieating 
spirit among tho individual inhabitants of a country may, if not checked 
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jn time, lend to a whole nation losing its independence altogether. Tf, on 
the other hand, men are determined, though old, to do their very best 
for their country's good, then, in ordinary cireumstances, a country is 
sure to become prosperous, ‘Tako, for example, the 85,000,000 in- 
habitants of this country, If one in ton abdicate, then those left amount 
40 8,600,000, If one ia twenty, then 1,750,000 remain, ‘Even allowing 
for the abdication of persons who are too old or sick to do anything, the 
number of persons who could work and who do not, is still enormous, 
* And if wo add to those who have actually abdicated the number of thos 
‘who are imbued with the abdionting spirit, the men and women who 
are able and willing to work hard will be seen to be reduced to a very 
‘small minimum, 

‘This stato of things was rondorod possible by the long pence of the 
Tokugawa Goverument, Mr. Knt5 has been lecturing to us on the 
provement of the Japaneso race, In my opinion ono of tho stops in 
Dringing this about must consist of the abolition of the eustoms of which 
‘have boon spoaking. Tho perpotnity of people's houses must bo mado 
{o dopond on their own individual efforts and virtues, If there are 
‘any who aro troubled with money which they do not know how to dispos 
of, and mako this a plea for adopting n son, I say it is infinitely botter 
‘that their monoy should bo laid out for the bono of the Stato than that 
i should bo bostowod ou a single individual ; and if thoy aro propared 
to pub it to this uso, thoy will find that itis the surest way of porpetuat- 
ing their nomos, and that thus thoir altruism will provo to be tho most 
exalted form of egoiem, 
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‘THE MANCHUS. 


‘By Epwanp Hanven Panczn, 


[Read December 16th, 1886.] 


At tho ontliost period of Obineso history the territory around Risin 
and Ninguta was inhabited by a rnco called the Sub-sbén, which name 
appears to have boon gradually corrupted into Ni-ohéa, Towards the 
secession of tho Han dynasty in hina, this Sub-shén or Nti-chén Stato 
‘was divided into the Thro Han, in which name a fhucied connection 
with the iden “Three Khans” is seen ‘Tho modem state of Chosen 
or Koren also had its origin in migrations from the north, and the true 
oxplanation probably is that, towards the beginning of tho Christian ora 
‘the Niichdn gradually drove the Corodns out of Lino-tang and Lino-Si 
into the peninsula ; for both the Koren of the Wang dynasty and the 
Choson of the present Li dynasty aro clearly proved to have originated 
in tho Three Han. ‘Tho modern Manchus officially admit that tho 
Kitans and Golden Horde of Niichdns, (who had powerfal empires in 
north China and Manchuria, provious to the Mongol eonquest of Asia), 
both spoke much the samo Ianguage as themselves. Kirin is the 
ancient country of the modern Manchus, including the appanego of 
Ninguta, ‘The Hel-lung Kinng Provinoo is the ancient sont of the 
Kitans and Niichen, ‘Tho modern Solung, of whom there is a gartison 
at Tli, aro the descendants of the Kitans, whose chief capital was at 





























Tho BE dynasty, the Three #R, and the Threo 3 differ in tone, though the 
sounds are otherwise alike. ‘Tho third character, moreover, was only introduced 
in tho sonso of Khan about A.D. 600-700, and we are specially told that both the 
and the tone were ezceptionat when the cheracter had this siguifeation, 
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Horun-pir, ‘The Golden Hordo were originally between the Kitans and 
fhe Mancbus, and their sont was on the Sunguri River, about 100 miles 
east of Petané, ‘The Manchus gradually worked south, and the centro 
of their power during the 16th coutury was Hétuala, between the 
Boksuga and the Kaba Rivers, noar the modern Hing-king. ‘Tho 
nominal founder of the reigning dynasty, whose native name was Otori, 
hhad his capital at spot inthe plain or steppe of Omokhwei, 100 miles 
south-west of Ninguta ; and his four successors, who wero subsequently 
honoured as emperors,” continued to use the title beilé or “ duke" 
of Ninguta, notwithstanding thoir removal south to Hétuala, Provious 
to the conquest of Moukden and Lino, this district was a military 
‘outpost of the Chinese Ming dynasty, known as the Kien Chow Right 
Gireult, Tho Manchus have no data as to tho births of any ancestor 
previous to ‘Tai Tsu, the cbioftain who first conceived imperial ideas : 
ho was born in 1569; ond it is ovtimated that, counting from him 
Dackwards to the nominal founder, Shih-tsu, there could not have boon 
moro than a dozen generations, ‘Tho legend about his birth from a 
onutiful angel is not too seriously treated by tho Mauchus, who havo 
written a perfectly straightforward history about themasolves 

In the your 1588, tho Mancha duke received from his tribe the 
appellation of tho  Olover Duke.” This was at the age of 26, when 
hho raised a foroo wherewith to chastiso the Nikanwailan, or those of the 
pure Mancha host who remained faithful to tho Mings. It is nocessary 
to rotrneo the history of theso local quarrels, ‘The five sons of tho 
Mancha obioftain known to the Chinoso as King Tsu all styled them- 
selves “duke of Ninguta,”” and each lived in a separate castlo, or city, 
‘ fow milos from tho ancostral eastlo of Hétunla, ‘Tho tribal names 
‘wore Suksugu River, Hun River, Wanyon, Tango, and Ché-ch‘éa. 
‘Thoro wore, besides, two tribes known as the Noyin or Nuyin and 
‘Yalu, which woro classed as tho Oh‘ang-peh states, from tho 
“Perpetual Snow ” range they inhabited noar Corea, There was 
third group of tribes enllod the Tung Hai, consisting of the Wooki, the 
Wotkha, and the Kburkha, Lastly the Huran tribes, divided into the 

divin Ghtoro oF “the Golden” was the namo of the progenitor, Wanyen 
{is tho surname of the family. Seo W. Mayors article, ¥. 0. Herald, 26th 
Tanuary, 1876, 
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‘Yeh, Hata, Khuifa, and Ula, ‘The whole of theso fourteen dukedoms 
or principalities where the descendants of tho once powerful Kitans, who, 
for two centaries, had ruled uorth China on a footing of equality with 
and had even roceived tribute from the Chinese dynasty of Sung. ‘They 
‘wore none of them nomads like tho Mongols, but ench tribe had its 
“city,” and they all alike gave themselves up to agriculture and tho 
chase, Perpetual fighting took place between ench group, but the 
Harun were the most powerful, Tho Ula were northeast of 
the Manchus, at Kirin; the other threo Hurun tribes ware noxth of 
Hing King, Their names were takon from rivers, the Ula and Khuite 
8 of 
tho Lino. ‘Tho Tang Hai trib modern Viadivostock, and, 
with the five Manchu tribes, formed the Kion Chou Circuit of the Mings, 
In consequence of somo feud or brawl, the Niknnwailan migrated to a 
now sottlement, called Orkhun, Daring tho yonrs 1584-6, tho Mancha 
duke, known afterwards as Tai Tsu, fought his way through the Tango, 
Han, Suksuga and Ohétung up to tho ronogades, and oaptared thoir city 
of Orkbun. After this suecoss the Ming dynasty promoted the Manchn 
uke from the rank of tutwh or * gonoral” to that of Lung-hu teiange 
Kiun, «complimentary “marshal’s ” title oquivalent to “Bravest of the 
Bravo"; and tho last of the Manchu tribos, tho Tanyen, was forced 
to submit, Trade in ginseng, pearls, nnd furs was inaugurated at 
four spocified places near modern Moukden, and in tho year 1587 
tho Yalu tribo was annexed to the Mancha state, This stexdy 
‘eonsolidation of power brought on in 1598 a combination of nine 
tribes ngninst the menacing Mancha aggressions. In this joined’ 
the four Hurun tribes; threo Mongol tribes known as the Sibé 
(Joho region), Khoreh‘in and Kwarch'a; tho Nuyin and Chusheri, 
both desoribed as Ch‘ang tribes; 80,000 men in all. ‘Tho attack 
was mado on the north bank of the Hun River, but was defeated 
by the duke, assisted by bis lieutenant the paturu (or brave") Oita, 
‘The Yoh6 (Hurun) duko and the Khorch‘in chief both perished, and 4,000 
‘enemies’ heads were taken, with 8,000 horsos and 1,000 suits of armour, 
Pachant‘ai, younger brother of the Ula (Huran) dake, was taken prisoner. 
In 1597 the Huruns suod for poaco, and gave a princess. (known after- 
‘wards as the Empress Kno) in marriage to the Manchu duke, In 1699. 
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‘the Mings of China and the Manchus got mixed up in Hurun disputes, 
‘with the result that the powerful Hata (Hurun) tribe threw over the 
‘Ming alliance in favour of the Manchus. In 1608 and 1612 sovore 
fighting took placo with Puchant‘ai of the Ula tribe (who had been set 
‘up as chieftain by the Manchus), with tho result that Puchant‘ai led to 
‘tho Yohé, Appeal was made by this last remaining Hurun tribe to the 
‘Emperor of China, who sent a foree supported by artillery to aid the Yeh: 
‘those also alliod thomsolves with the Mongols, ‘This was in the year" 
1616, a dato, however, which is one your wrong according to Mayers’ 
‘Manual, 

‘The Manchu now swore vengounce against China, He left 6,000 
men to guard’ the passos, and first marched in porson into the Yehé 
country, taking 20 fortressos. K'si-yiian and ‘T'ieh-ling (on the modern 
binoso frontiox) were taken ; tho Yeh6 duke perished, and 1,000 Chines 
Allies wore slain, ‘Tho Manchu now resolved to follow up his conquest of, 
five Manchu, two Ch‘ang-peh and four Hurun tribos by attacking the threo 
‘Tang-bai tribes nonr Corea and modern Viadivostock, Yieldiug to tho 
fadvico of his gonorals, ho resolved to try moro suasive measures with the 
Amour tribes, they ‘being people speaking tho same language, having 
sr customs, and whoso ancestors woro proved in books to have 
‘belonged to tho same Stato as the Mauchus.” ‘The Amour tribes are 
Aeseribod as tho Solun, Sibd, Dabur, Oronchon, Kwarch‘a, of which the 
‘second and last wore, however, Mongol. ‘The Wark tribo is de- 
seribed as being south of Hingking, near the Corean frontier, including, 
‘tho islands betwoen Corea and Port Arthur. In the year 1598 tho duke’ 
son Oh’a-ying was sent on an expedition against them, and in 1608 a 
force was nguin sont to oscort 600 ronogade families. In 1609 the 
Chinese directed the Coreans to restore to the Manchus over 1,000 
‘vagrant Warkhas, In tho year‘ 1627, when the Manchus made a grand 
attack upon Corea, the 200 romaining Wark familios all joined the 
‘Manchus. Tn tho years 1685-6, 1600 more island families, with in- 
numerable furs, wore added to the Manchu acquisitions; and in the year 
1640 the Coreans were ordored to co-operate in rocaptaring cortain 
































‘Tho 44th and 46th years of tho Ming Emperor Wan-lih aro atated to bo the: 
‘nd and 4th years of the doko, fo, the Manchu Emperor Ten-ming, or Tai eu. 
‘Tho Ast Manchu yoar TMion-ts'ang, and tho 7th Chinese year T'ien-k', 
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deserters. ‘The Khurkh tribe is described as living on the Khurkba 
River, which flows from Ninguta to the Sungari. During tho T’ang 
dynasty of China, Sansing (at the confluonce) and the Khurkhn riverine 
towns formed the dominions of the King of Pub-hai Stato, and at that 
time Hul-han was tho usual Chinese way of pronouncing the word 
Ehurkha, Tn 1611 the Manchu duke sont Oitu with 2,000 men to subdne 
the Chakins, a sub-tribo of the Khurkhas, killing or taking prisoners the 
grentor number, In consequence of this, a number of Khurkhas surren- 
derod in 1618, and another batch wore enptured in 1619, In 1648 
‘an expedition was sent to the Amour, and a final haul of Khurkbas, 
together with grent booty in furs, was made, The Mancbus seem 
to havo done their best to conciliate and amalgamate tho Khurkhas 
and, a¢ montion is mado of giving away mang-p'ao and other 
court clothes, it is evident that even at this period Cbinose habits 
must have affected the Manchu social systom. Tho Wochi tribe is 
Aesoribed as occupying the wooded bills east of tho Khurkbas, In 1610, 
‘s number of thom woro taken prisoners by a Manchu infantry expedition, 
‘and lator on thoso of tho Yalan and Swifdn Rivers (near Viadivostock) 
‘wore captured to tho number of 10,000. In 1611 the remaining Woohi 
of tho Muren River (tributary of tho Usuri) were subdued. In 1616 tho 
dog-driving Tangusos of the Noro River, and other Amour tribes wore 
subdued ; and in 1617, thoso occupying tho modern Russian Provinoo 
of Primorsk, In 1626 the Kwarch‘n of the Songari were annexed; and 
‘has was eomplated the subjugation of tho farther trib 
beyond Kirin,® the enpital of the Ula tribe, ‘The dog. 
‘wore called H8ch®, and the reindeer-sledgo tribes the Kilor and 
tho Fiyakha, ho island of Saghalion or Khuyo is stated to havo 
oon occupied by the two Inst, and also by the Orouchon; but 
none of these sledging tribes wore ever included in the Manchu 
organization. Sotno accounts mako the Noro, Norei, and Khaskbe 
tribos as one and the same. ‘Tho Usuri tribes wore known as the 





























#The 46th year of Wan-lih, 4th your of Tien-ming, See previous note, In 
Doth eases the “third year of T'ien-ming is correct. 

Kirin is mentioned as carly as the year A.D. 661.08 being a department 
earved out of the former Shinra Kingdom. The characters then used signified 
‘fowl wood” and not, a8 now, unicorn. 
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Shurun, and those of the River Niman, in Primorsk, as tho Kyar- 
kara; but both were offshoots of the Wochi. In 1685-6, expeditions 
‘were sent across the Amour to subduo the Solons, who were valued for 
‘their horse-archery : a number were taken captive, but were subs 
quently released, in order to defend the remaining tribes against tho 
Khoreh‘in Mongols, All the former Tartar subjects of the Kiten and 
Kin dynasties wore now amalgamated with the Manchus, but it was nob 
until the yenr 1671 that the Merguens wore enrolled under 40 chic 
(Uoliup) under the name of “Now Manchus.” In 1689 the Kboreb‘in, 
‘Mongols wore mado to surrender a namber of Sidé, Kwarch'a, and 
Dabours, and these were enrolled in tho Tsitsibar and Petuné Banners, 
under the command of the assistant gonoral at Huranpir.’ Up to tho 
recent war with Yakoob Beg of Kashgar thoro wore 97 tsolings’ com- 
mands at Ki in addition to tho Manchng, Mongols, and naturalized 
Chinose “ Manchus.” ‘These 97 regimonts wero all “ hunters” or tashéng 
‘pi-loh os distinguished from the Mongol “nomads” or yun, and wore 
mado up of tho Solons, Sibé, Daours, Oronchon and Kwarch'a, aunexed 
fs above described after the Manehus wore firmly sonted on the Chinese 
throne, But the “hunters” east of Ninguta havo novar boon enrolled : 
‘thoy are governed by the fu tut'ung at Sansing,* subject to tho tsiange 
‘kun or Supromo Tartar-goneral at Kirin, Under tho supreme Tartare 
goneral at Saghalion Ula Lave also beon classed some Kalmucks (Oolota), 
and Bargu Mongols who, strictly sponking, are “nomads,” and not 
+ untors.”” 

The principle on which preparations were mado for the conquest 
of China was that, frst thoso speaking tho samo language and baving 
‘the samo customs must be welded into one; thon, thoso having simi- 
nr customs bat not speaking the sme tongue. Thus, one Mongol was 
considered worth 10 Corenns, one Manchu worth 10 Mongols. . And aa 
the Mancha seript sd upon, to the exclusion of 
Chinese and Mongol, it is evident that either the Niichéns or Kitans, or 
both, must havo usod it, the Manchus pare being a petty tribe only. 









































‘*Huranpir, was the “Upper Capital of tho Kitans. Tho fu tutung there is 
‘under the supreme command of the Tviang-kiun at Saghalion Ula. 
“‘Sunsing was the ancient territory of the Sush6n, afterward called Nichén. 
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‘The Manchus of Moukden and Hingking are the “ Old Manchus."* 
‘Tho Sibés of Kixin, the Kwarch‘as of Petuné, and tho Khurkhas of (neat) 
‘Viadivostock have been from time to time enrolled on a military basis 
under the general namo of “ Kirin Soldiery,” or “New Manchus,”” ‘The 
Daonrs, Oronchon, and Solon of the Amour are classed together a8 
“Solons.” After the conquest of China, the supreme Tartar-general 
governments at Moukden (1062), Ninguta (1662, transferred to Kirin 
1671), and Saghalien Ula (1688) wero established under the namo of 
tho Tang San Shéng or “three Enstorn governments,” the last named 
being added in view of Russian’ encrorchments. In 1768 tho Moukden 
general ad 19,276 men under him, threo assistant-genorals, four city 
Show-wei, and two outpost Shou-wei. ‘The Kirin gonoral had 14,899, 
with five assistant-gonerals, one hieh-ling, and two tsoling, ‘The Sngbn- 
Vion Ula gonoral bad 8,657, with three assistant-genorals, one tsung-kian, 
and one city show-wet, In 1842 thoro were only 85,400 soldiers of all 
sorts in tho Threo Governments, and thoy have never been taken on 
Aistant expeditions, 

‘Tho so-called “citios” of those parts aro moro stockndos, tho 
interior of which is occupied by troops and exiles alone, the other popula- 
tion living in villagos outside, Grain and cloth aro ox wore the usual 
‘currency, and the habits aro or wero very simple, ‘Tho Solons are very 
‘export hunters and trackers, and speak dialect suvouring of Mongol 
mixed with Chinese; henco they are not considered tra Manchas, but 
Aogcondanis of the Kitans, One account says that the Woohi nre tho 
samo as the Uki Tatez or Uchi Tartars, and included the Kharkbas, 
‘Hobkin and Fiyakhas, being identfeal with tho Yup'i Tataz or “ Fish.skin 
‘Tartars.”” Every yoar they used to como on chakha boats (? rafts) to 
Ningutn with for tribute, tho Hebkin sables being the best, Neithor 
‘tho Fiyakdas nor tho Heblkia shave the head, but wear a eliguon and 
ear-rings, both sexes wearing fish-skin coats, (which are soft and ts 
yes), instead of trousers: tho rich roof their houses with englo- 
feathers. The Kburkhas are moro like the Manchus in their attir 
and, like the other two, are very brave, simple, and trastwortby, 
living without chiefs or government, . A number of them wero quartered 





























The Russians aro here called Lock‘a (Hf pl], and Loch 8 (8 #t). 
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in Peking under the name of Ich'e Manchu, or “New Manchus. 
Thirty miles wost of Ninguta, in the Shaling Hills, aro the remains of 
tho old Niichén “apper enpital.’* One mile east of the ruins is the 
village of Ghioro, the eradle of the raco which now rules China, ‘There 
is or was a city of grent historical interest ealled Hwang-lung Fu or 
“ Yellon Dragon ” city, 700 Ui wost of Ninguta. ‘Tho climate in this Nin- 
{gata region is very severo : in wintor tho soil eracks into chasms, and in 
summer is ono shoot of mud ; bat Chinese immigration ns lately altered 
Doth tho climate and the faco of the country. hero is some natural 
phonomenon there called ha tang, which seoms to monn “ geysers.” 
‘Two days' journey on this side of Nioguta there is « sort of subterrancan 
system of grottoos extending 100 miles, and styled the shih-t'ow tien- 
the, Uchi or Wochi apponrs to moan ‘old forest,” as two immense 
pine forests in that region aro known as the groater and lossor wohi, 
Ship-building goos on at Kirin, which is still known by its ancient 
namo of Ula. 

‘To sum up: the four Hurun and threo Tang-hai tribes have now 
boon completely assimilated with tho Manchus. ‘Those tribos not 
considerable enough to have a tiling of their own wore grouped togother 
under the juamo of Zeh'e or now" Manchus; but after 1648 they 
‘ceased to havo this privilege ; and hence the Sibé, Kwarch'a, Bargu, 
Solon, and Daours of the Amour have special solings under the Genoral 
of Kirin and Saghalien Ula, and aro not called “ Manehus," bat grouped 
togethor a8 “Solon.” Tho dog-slodging, Héchd or Fish-skin ribo, 
re under a hiang-chang or village-hondman, and bring annual snblo 
ibuto to Ninguta, ‘Tho horso-sledging and doar-sledging Oronchons 
aro loosely ranged under tsolings, with the exception of the two 
most distant tribes,—tho Kilors and tho Fiyakha, near Khuyo or 
Saghalien, ‘They bring their tributo overy summer to n place called 
Plara River, 1,000 milos from Ninguta, whence an officer is sent to 
receive it, ‘These Inst namod Oronchon tribes aro not even on the 
footing of the Solous, but are assimilated to the tufan or “friendly 
barbarians ” of south Ohinn; and when they come to Peking or Moukden 












































‘Savsing, the “Five State City,” or “Three Name City, was also once 
called Irangkbara ; and the Niichéas seem to havo left this and advanced south. 
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are honorably entertained. ‘The General at Kirin is authorised to buy 
common women for them and to give them in marriage to them as 
‘imperial princesses” s0 as to soften their manners, The Horse 
Oronchuns baila tents like Mongols, but they avo no flocks, and aro 
purely a hunting tribe." ‘The city of Yehé is 490 W N. W. of Kirin, 
‘The city of Hatn or Khata is 680 Wi 8, W. of Kirin nonr K‘ai-yiian city : 
it used to bo the sent of a beilé, or duke.” 
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1 Aisin ghioro  ® 38 We 24 Khoroh'in #198 te or 3 

2 Amour Ror MAL or i mM 95 Khuifa st BE 

8 Bargu BR 26 Khurkhn J Hf e8 we or 28 3 or 
4 Ohl 2 as 

5 Ohakte 2 2 97 Khaye MH 

6 Ob‘nngpoh 28 Kion-chow J 98 2 Me 

7 Obdeh‘én % BR 29 Kilor %F 8 i 

8 Ohusheri sk @ 80 Kirin @ or fh a 

© Ohia-ying MH HE 81 Kitan 8 ft 

10 Daour, Dahur i891 or Hor tt 82 Kwareh'n oh 8h Ne 

1A Fiyaka 5 Mk of oF 88 Kynrkarn #6 M08 

12 Hata wat 84 Morguen 28 Wi tk 

18 Hat‘ang i 85 Moukden or Shéngking i % o 
1d Hache a e 

15 Hobkin Rr 86 Muron #9 4 

16 Hétuale ab oH Fa a 87 Nikanwailan 72.38 94 9 

17 Hingking 8K 88 Niman 72.95 

18 Hun @ 89 Ninguta # 3% 


19 Hurunpir *# or 38 fr RHA 40 Noro #8 Wi or 
20 Toh‘ Manchu 2 ft i 3 41 Niichén 2 3X; or (golden) 


21 Trangkharn 2 OH oe 4 Nun kiang 38 % (see Amour) 
22 Kaha 3 48 Nayin 0 f& 
29 Kini-yiian BOR 44 Odlot 76% He 








The Amour i called the Nun Kiang or “Soft River” after reoeiving tho 
Sungari, Khurkha, eto. It is necessary to warn students that the Yalu Kinng of 
(Corea is either erroneously supposed to join the Amour or is confused in namo 
‘with another, 
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45 Oitn 2 ty 68 Sungari # 2 lower down called 
46 Omokhwei 3 $5 % am 

47 Orkbun 1 3b af 64 Swifén & 3 

48 Oronchon ¥ far #8 65 Ta-shéng pu-loh # dt OF 

49 Otori TS B 66 Tich-ling 

50 Potuné # or {ht AY 67 ‘sitsibar 3 9 we 

‘G1 Puchant'ai a & 78 68 Tunghai R 

52 Pub-hai ith 69 Tango a BF 

58 Pore 70 Ula & th 

54 Saghalion Se St 71 Usui % 3 B 

65 Sansing = thor KBAR 72 Viadivostock * Mt (River nem) 
56 Shaling YM 78 Wanyon % Bi 

57 Shib-‘ou tion-tsx 77 IWF — 74 Warkha % Hof 

58 Shuron st fa 76 Wocki 3 or i or it Mor 
59 Bibs M ft 76 Yalan 2 Wi 

60 Solon 9 fir 77 Yalu 8 ik 

61 Sub-shén ik 78 Yoho 3 th 


62 Soksuga 3% 36 MF 0 79 Yama a Yk 
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THE MANCHU RELATIONS WITH COREA. 





‘By Epwanp Hanren Panxen, 


[Read December 16th, 1886.] 


Chosen, or Corea, was the “ Ultramarine? Ts'ing Chou” of tho Vit 
‘Kung which the Emporor Shun had separated from it as Ying* Chou, 
and which tho Choa dynasty conferred upon Ki-tez.t It was at frst 
part of Chinn, 

‘When the Coreans sent 20,000 mon to assist the Mings against the 
‘Manchus in A.D. 1619, the Corean Gonoral Kiang Hong-lib,* aftor bis 
defeat, surrondored to the Manchus with his 6,000 surviving men, ‘Tbe 
‘Manchu ebioftain sent the following commands to Li Hwei, King* of 
Coren: Tho Mings sent troops to roseuo you from the Japanese, and 
ved at your'niding the Mings against me, 
King, beware!” ‘The King, howover, 
romained stoadfast to the Mings, but in 1627," the Manchus availed 
themsolves of tho sorvicos of somo Corean traitors to march into the 
country. ‘This was during the reign of Li Ts‘ung, 16th King* The 
‘Manchus erossod the Yalu on tho ico, ravaged the country, and marched 
‘across tho next largo river up to An Chou,—the same® as the An-shih 
captured by the Tang Emperor a thousand years earlier; captured 
Pling-yang, and, crossing the Ta-t’ang River, took Hwang Chou.® ‘Tho 
Coreans called upon tho Chinese for aseistance, but the Mancha 
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Emperor guarded the frontier in person against the attack of the Chinese 
General Yian Ch‘ang-hwan,! whilst the rest of his army marched upon 
Soul, The Corean King and his family flod to tho island of Kang-hwa,# 
near Chemulpo, As the Manchus had no boats, and could not get at 
the King, the Coreaus wore able to conclude a Treaty with them, 
providing for trade and a subsidy. ‘The King of Corea still refused to 
assist the Mauchus agninst his * father’ tho Emporor of China, evon 
when Shang K'o-hi# aud Kéng Chung-ming deserted with 20,000 men, 
‘and came from Chefoo by boat over to the Manchus, Another grievance 
‘was that the Coreaus would not give up a number of Warkhas,¥ a tribe 
slated to be puro Manchus, “and not like the [Kitan] Ulas or the 
Mongols.” Hitherto in the treaty relations both sides had said * Your 
noble country,” “our mean country,” in correspondence. ‘The footing 
had boon that of cldor and younger brother, and tho tribute annually 
aid by Coren hnd beeu called “a subsidy." ‘The rulers on either side 
styled themselves “the unworthy" ono” ; and, in short, the reciprocal 
relations wore those of equal” states whoso frontiers were eonterminous, 
Now, howover, the Manchus had captured from the Obtagan Mongol 
‘bau Rinden* the Imperial Seal which the Mongols had carried off 
with thom when overturned by the Mings, In 1688, therefore, the 
style of “Ta Toting,” or tho “ Groat-Clear dynasty was assumed, and 
war was formally declared against Coren ; and the Mongols, who hed 
now submitted to the Manchus, were ordered to cobperate, Ono 
hundred thousand men erossed into Coren altogether, and a flying eolamn 
mado straight for Soul, which was occupied after short xosistauce. ‘The 
King again oseaped to Kang-hwa, ‘The 800 Warkba families who hed 
‘boon recaived into Coron gave themselves up, and tho rescuing Corea, 
armies from the south were both defeated. ‘The King bogged for pence 
{n person, and accepted the position of vassal; meanwhile the Manchus 
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rolled small boats on wheels to the coast, sank the Corean flect with 
‘eannon whioh thoy had brought overland, and eaptared Kang-hwwa with 
all its royal inmatos. ‘The Manchus insisted on the surrender of Kinng 
‘Hung-wén, and others of the “war party,” but in no way maltrentod 
their captives. ‘They ordered the Corean King to give up his insignia of 
office from the Mings, and re-instated him on the samo footing, stipulat- 
ing that he should build no more fortresses without permission, and. 
receive no more fugitives. ‘Two of his sons wore given as hostages. 
‘Tho Manchu Emperor made the King come to the Imperial Yellow Tent 
‘outside the city and apply publicly for pardon on his knees, together 
with his sons and his chief statesmen, Ho then restored the royal 
prisonors and withdrew his army, tho royal family escorting them for 
‘three miles, Ho also waived two yoars' tribute, In gratitude for this 
handsome treatment tho Coreans sot up a stono tablet of thanks at the 
“Three Field Ford” on tho east bank of the River Han. In 1688 the 
Coreans were made to evdporate by soa in rodueing certain rebellious 
‘Khurkba fagitives to submission, and in 1041 to bring grain by oa to 
supply the Manchus in their attack upon China, After his conquests 
over China in 1642, however, the Manchu paid the Corean King tho 
‘compliment of asking his advice, Notwithstanding this, certain high 
Corenn statosman ware detected coquetting with China, and we 
punished. On the accession of tho Mancha Emporor Shun-chil in 
1643, the annual tribute was reduced, and in tho first offiial your of 
Shun-chil’s reign, 1644, tho hostages wero returned to Cores, Sinco 
‘then the annual tribute has been from time to time reduced, #0 that it 
is now only ono-tonth of what by ‘Treaty was first ordained, 

In the your 1698 the Japnnoso “island-chiof””® sont demands for 
tribute, but, fearing the now Manchu powor, did not persist in bi 
demands, Since then, Corea has “mado no history.” 

Zw. This gonerous treatment contrasts well with the dastardly 
Ddehaviour of Chavis V., when the Netherlands Bstates woro made to grovel before 
‘kim about half a century ennlier. 

‘974 4p seoms intended fur Hiyoshi or Hideyoshi, who was already doua. 
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CONNECTION OF JAPANESE WITH THE ADJACENT 
CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES. 








By J, Eoxws, D.D., Pexwvo, 


[Read December 16th, 1886.) 


Sous Janaxese Wonps win “M"” Frvat on Inrrtat, 

In amai, swoot, wo find a coincidence with the Mongol ant‘ai, 
swoot, But am is mouth in Mongol. 

‘The Japanese ane, heaven, may bo compared with the Manchu 
‘abka, howven, This helps us to regard tho Mancha ka as suifix and tho 
root becomes monoryllabio, Bat ame also means rain, and midew is 
water, In Manchu mul'e is water. Probably ke is suifix hore, If ¢0, 
‘the Japanese and Mancha words for wator may bo identified. It would 
bo « curious rosult if aime, heaven, should originate in a word meaning 
water, 

Aman, many. In Chinese wo have % max, wide-spronding, over- 
flow, swelling up aud overflowing. Wo have also % man, 10,000, and 
¥ man, fall. Wo have farthor in Japanoso anata, much, amari, very, 
‘more, In Chinose there is mi, very, grout, widely extended, and 
‘ p'u, universal, In Korean, man is many. 

It is not unlikely therefore that the 
sn addition to the root, 

Damaru, to be silent, and damasu, to cheat, aro perhaps the eame 
as the Chinese lung, to cheat, and tung, deaf. We may expect to find 
in Japanese corresponding to t in Chinese, as we find m final corre- 
sponding to the Chinese ng in samushi, cool, Chinese # liang. Domoru, 
‘stammer, is closely allied to damaru, 











tial a in ame and aman is 

















Domo, the plaral affix, as in onnadomo, the women, in the Chinese 
4%, M corresponds to ng. So in the conditional suffix domo in miredomo, 
miyedeu, grant that he looked, still he saw not, The Chinese is i tang, 
(ising tone. ), if, But this to give, 
(honorific), Honco domo is originally to give, We have it in tanau, 
to givo to inferiors. 

‘Fun, trend upon, to walk, I supposo to be to some extent the 
‘equivalent of the Chineso #¥ hing, walk, # cheng, go on an expedition, 
‘the labial initial being a very old form, indicating nn old root bam from 
which the Chinese words havo been derived by chango of first letter. 
‘Wo havo in Chinese 3 p'ang, walk quickly, representing the old 
root from which ling may have been formed. Also 2 ping, is to 
walk 

Gamashi, a suflix moaning likeness. ‘Tho Chinese is 1B hing, 
“form,” tho h boing derived from g. Hama, bench, same as the Chinese 
® ptang, sido. Hama-guri, clam, is just the Chinoso ®F pang, mussel, oF 
‘lat, followed by #9 hop, with the same menning, ‘The clam is so ealled 
Decause of its hard shel, just ns in Chinoso ping, n bottle or jar, is #0 
named from its resemblance to n hard shell, ‘Tho essential iden is in 
hardness, which wo find in ping, ico, 

Hamaru, to be immorsed in, is the Iexicologionl equivalent of the 
‘Chinese ft tam, adaiotod to wine, & dam, sink, immerso. In etymology 
if wo trace the Chinese root dam to an older bam, as wo seem authorised 
to do, wo arrive at a common root with the Japanese term, Compare % 
dam, overwhelm, inundate, 

‘Hameru, to fit in any place, corresponds to some extent to tho Chinese 
‘& to place, but bettor to AM siang, to insert, veneer. ‘The primmval root 
in Chinese would bo dam, but b changed to t and s and final m to ng. 
If this account of the origin of siang bo correct, wo may also refor 
danasu, to cheat, to hameru, to chent, as ite source. Here h stands for 
initial b. ‘The law by which in Chinoso labial initials chango to tooth 
and guttural initials may also be found to prevail in Japan. 

‘Himeru, to hide. In Ohinoso wo have A ping, (lower oven tone 
“F), sexeen, to screen ; also St fong, to seal, cover up with earth, wax 
or paper, close up. 

‘Hime, princess, is an interesting word because in the WF Tsin history 

Volxy—13. 
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the pronunciation is given for about the your A.D. 265, It is there 
called Pime, tho Chinese sound being beyond dispute. From this it 
follows that the Japanese pronauciation was Pims in the third century. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the pronunciation fw still existing in 
many words, which shows that the change from p to A is comparatively 
modern and not yet complete, Hence wo are warranted in regarding 
‘ll Japaneso words beginning with 1 as having in the third century 
Degun with p. 

The flower Polygala japonica is called Hime hagi, the princess’ 
skin, ‘The skin of « princess is probably considered whiter than that of 
ordinary women, ‘The word hagi is the Chinese pit, from an old bak, 
‘Tho old final is proved to have been J in the following manner. ‘Tho 
charneter  p' is phonetio iu A pe, pi, covorlid, to cover, oxtond over. 
Bat to covor over is also @ fu or pok, m word which has x final in all 
tho touie dictionnries, Henco wo conclude that XX was tak, Other 
proofs of n similar kind might bo 
% plav, outside, which can be 
the same manner, 

Homeru, homl corresponds to tho Chinese a feng, to 
praiso, to flatter, and 4 ctheng, to prniso, ‘Tho first of thoso feng is 
properly holding up the two hands respectfully, ‘Tho root iden is to 
Dring close together pong or dom, ‘Tho idontifontion must here be held 
aoubtful, In rogard to 4 c'heng, to praise, to woigh, to put forward an 
excuse, the resomblaneo is too doubtful to be rolied upon, but I allow 
‘thom to remain in the meantime, 

Jina, now. The Mongol for now is mun, in eollogaial mono, 

mada and mala, still, yet. ‘Tho vowel is not part of the root. 
Machi is to wait, Made is until, to. Madsw, still, frst. Mate, wait. 
‘Mata, again, moreover, Ia Mongol wo have basa, also, and. ‘Tho 
connection seoms to be with this Mongol word. 

Inashimers, to blame, agrees in senso with isame, Of these two 
word ‘much the more comprehensible, and the root looks almost 
as if it bad become invortod by caprice in imashimeru. We havo in 
‘Chinese # sung, to blame, cheng, to romonstrate with; and in Japanoso 
wo find semegu, to dispute, quarrel, having an apparent kinship with 
seme, torture, In Chinese @® ch‘eng is to blame, wrangle, All these 
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words seem to form one root, tho Chinese examples having ng for m, as 
is to be expected. But there are fow precedents for the inversions of 
roots, and I reject it whilo throwing out tho suggestion, 

Tgameru, crooked, snme as magaru, Hore is a ease suggestive of 
inversion of the root as hinted at in the explanation of imashimer as 9 
derivative by inversion from isame. ‘The corresponding root in Chinese 
5 Kong for kong, a bow, 2 kiang a river, called so from its windings, 
‘Vom is a bow in Mongol. Kom pai hpat is ‘crooked arm’ in Corean. 

‘Madara, spotted, is in Chinese Kt spotted, pock-marked. 

‘Maga, imitate, Ono of the Chinose words for imitation is 2 pap. 
‘Two p's do not like to remain together and heneo the final p was changed 
to k in Fachow and to ¢ in Amoy. We have also A miau, to imitate by 
drawing a copy on thin paper placed over tho original, Now the final 
‘au isin Chinoso the sign of a lost &. ‘The root thon is mak. 

Mailou, to go astray, Chinese 38 mi, delude, be deluded. Probably 
from ma, hemp, the symbol of confusion from the disorder of the fibres 
defying all arrangement, Mayow, to be confused, shows that y stands for 
4, Midarerw is another form, 

‘Makaseru, entrast to another. This is tho Chinoso #t fu, entrust to, 
‘This was anciontly pok, Chinese roots beginning with m aro not very 
numerous. In Japaneso thoy aro abundant. Honco the equivalents of 
Tapanese roots will in Chinese often commence with p or f. 

‘Makeru, to be defeated. Chin, du, doh, 

Maku, roll up. Chin. #8 pok, a roll of paper. 

Majikai, noar. Chin. Y8 fu for bok, near to, ‘The final kin Was n 
phonetic is obtained from dictionaries. Seo under this word in my 
Introduction to the Study of tho Chinoso Characters, ‘The kis lost from 
‘he root in this Japaneso word. 

Majiri, mixed. Chin, 1 pok, mixed, Lost in Japanoso word. 

‘Megerus to break. Chin. # h'o, old Chinese, pak to break, be broken. 

‘Modasu, to be silent Chin, 2 mit, quiet, 

‘Makeru, to prepare. Obin. ff pet, bak, propare, 

‘Moga, would that. Chia. & pa, pak, would that. 

Tia Ohinese the fact that aw and Yaw vepresent a lost k rests on the principle 
hat k and a are both guttural loters, So also fina é or ef indicates a lost final 
_p ort, because these vowels belong to the front part of the mouth, 
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Fumi, lotter. ‘This word, rendered % by the Japanese, is really 
the Chinese 9 fong,  senled document, We bave in Manchu fembi, 
address of w letter; fempi-lembi, to nddress 1 letter ; fempile bowmbi, 
‘enuso a letter to be addre 

‘Hone, labour, ‘The Corean is p‘um aspirated, and beside it in the 
dictionary is pum aspirated for breast, Jap. mune. ‘The ronson why 
‘m is not found as final of the root in Japaneso, but has been replaced by 
‘nis to bo found in an unwillingness to have m occurring twice in one 
root, Yot it must be admitted that throngh the great fondness of tho 
Tapaneso for tho Lotter m this repetition is often found, as in mamori, in 
Obinese t¥ paw, po. 

Maku, tent, Mongol, maihan.’ Chinese % mu, in old Chinese mok. 

Maga, misfortane, Corenn, mako, bad, badly, recklessly. Mongol 
mago, colloquial, mo, bad. Sap. metta, récklossly, Perhaps g is lost hore, 

Maina, manner. Tn Corean mai, In Ohineso M maw, Old Chinoso 
‘mok BK mu, old Chin, mok, model, manner. Mongol met‘ manner, ‘This 
fs perhaps from megetit 

‘Marui round. Mong. mochogor, round, 

Meshi, boiled rico, Mong. bada, rico or other food, Chin. fan, 
‘Old hin, ban, rice or other food. 

Mi, body. Mong, beye. Jap. mi, I. Mongol bi, I. 

Michiru, 6 up. Obin. HR mi, to All up, to completo, 

‘Mukashi, in old times, old, Cor. muk, old. Chin, 8 mas, old. If 
‘wo adopt tho principle that labial initials chango to tooth letters and 
guttural, this root becomes akin to 2 lau, % hiew, go & ku, kok. 

Maye, before. Cor. Men tive, Mong. umun or emun, ‘This seems 
to bo the Chin. W mien, face, before, Compare Jap. omote, face, front. 
Honee wo may oxpect that thore aro some words in Japanese where ¢ 
‘appenrs for final n. 

Mat, in Coxenn is ‘end as in Obineso % mat, In Japanese this is 
ateru, to ond, hate, end, Wo have also in Chineso ¥€ ba, bat, to ond. 
A root like this is of course a verb of utting effested by the arm with 
some implement, But appearances sre in favour of a single origin 
‘of this root before the separation of the Chinese from the Corenn and 
Tapanese languages. It might bo said that mat in Corenn is the trans- 
‘ribed Chinese word 5, but the Corean scholar prefers to identify it 
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with 8% which is found in the dictionary of the missionaries, and with 
reason, for if it were Chineso it would necessarily be mat in the Corean 
transcription, which accordingly we find in the dictionary with #, 

Ua, horse, Mong. morin, Cor. mar, Chinese ma, While the 
word for horse is the samo in all these languages and in Manchu (morin) 
‘there is a difforent word for saddle in ench. Jap. hura, Mongol emagel, 
‘Man. enggent, Cor. kilma, Chinese an, ‘Tho Machu word is probably 
tho Mongol transposed. ‘The Coroan kil means also burden, and the 
Taprnese ura probably is derived also from burden benvivg. ‘The 
Chinese an means that on which things are placed. ‘The Corean is 
distinctly moro connected with the Japanese than the Chinese, and thi 
fact points to an nncient connection in the customs of common life 
otween Japan and Coren, It may perhaps be assumed also that the 
horse is more ancient in Japa than tho practice of using enddlos for 
carrying londs, ‘This practice would seem to bo among tho different 
aces long posterior to the possession of the animal, 























Rozes ron Cospanto Jarannse Roors wir snose ov OntNa, 
Gonna ano Tantany, 


‘Tho following rules may be found servicenblo in comparing Japane 
with Chinose and Tartar words, 

1, Tho letter m as final in a root in Japanese is in Chinese m ox ng. 
In Mongol and Manchu it is m and loss frequently ng. In Corean m 
occurs occasionally for the Chinese ng. 
‘min apaneso roots is usually in Chine 
roots has maintained its pos 
Dotter in Japanoso than in Chines 

8, There aro traces in Chineso of an extensive chango of lip letters 
nto tooth and guttural lettors in tho initils of roots, Many roots aro 
found in Chinese with a lip initinl and at the same time a tooth or 
guttural initial, or there may bo all three existing contemaporaneonsly as in 
feng, leing, cheng, which all monn bring the hands together in presenting, 
{in grocting or in receiving. ‘The work of comparison of roots is then 
not completo if we only compare Inbial with Inbial and guttural with 
guttural, 

4, The Japanes 
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much 














jal h is always labial. 
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Onsenvatioxs, 

‘Whilo in grammatical development the afinity of Japanese with 
Coren, Mancha and Mongol is undoubted, the comparison of roots with 
those of the Chinese language proves aflinity also, and this genetic 
connection is additional to ancient historical borrowing which would 
take place through Corea from the 11th century before Christ down to 
modern times. 

In the ouse of fumi, a letter, this instance of borrowing would bo 
Previous to the time whon the Chinose verb B+ feng had changed m to 
ng. This change would oceur later in outlying dialects like that 
fapoken in Corea than in the parts of the country where the zhymes of 
‘the Book of Odes have preserved to us the sounds of the Chow dynasty 
B, 0, 1120 to B. 0, 600, In Coren wo find words such as & clung, to 
Plant, in the form shin-ew-ta, ity wall AR cheng or Wi tsiang in tan, 
-Hiung, swvage, % is hem, Hung, bonr, is kom, and in Japanese kuna, 
Hang % fragrant, is kom, 

‘Wo may then conclude that in tho part of China bordering on 
Coren the change from m to ng was Inter than Honan and Shensi which 
Judging from tho rhymes of old pootry and from th Sanserit trans- 
eriptions, which began A. D. 65, had become accustomed to ng for m at 
least by the Han dynasty, ‘The Japanoso then might borrow fui for a 
1d document as late as the Han dynasty if not earlie 
‘The existonco of final ¢ in Native Coronn words shows that the 
substitution of r for ¢ final in Chinese words taken over into Corean was 
Chinese peculiarity at tho time of tho transcription, ‘Thus ¥ mut, 
thing, was ealled mur by tho Chinoso, and the Coreans then transcribed 
it with their letter 1, If it had beon called mut by the Chineso the 
Goreans would have mado it mut also, their syllabary not boing deficient 
dn that respect, 
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ON MARITIME ENTERPRISE IN JAPAN. 


By H, A. 0, Bowan, 


[Read February 9th, 1887,] 


Notwithstanding the number of societies which have boon formed 
‘of Into years in Japan for the purpose of investigati 
of this interesting country, the story of the mereantil 
still unwritten, Sometime during the yonr 1882 or the end of the yaar 
1681, tho Minister of Agriculture and Commerce addressed to the local 
Governments of all cities and profeetures throughout the empire a 
notification announcing that it lind boen officially decided to investignto 
the coudition of shipping affirs in Japan siuco auciout times, and to 
{his ond tho local authoritios woro to addross enquivies to the pri 
charge of tomples and shrines, to families of long podigr 
who gorved as sailors in morchantmen oF vossels of war under the feudal 
systom, and finally to whatover source might suggest itself as likely to 
farnish information, Copies of all documents bearing upon the subject 
‘wero to be forwarded to the Department in Toky®, the following being 
specially mentioned in a list accompanying this notifcation, viz: Plans 
of native and foreign ships and their appliances, of river boats, fishing 
oats, pleasure boats; of ships used by the Shoguns or Nobles, and of 
‘those employed by pirates in former ages ; charts, books on ship-build- 
ing, laws and other documents relating to shipping, pictures of tho 
scenes of sham fights at soa, ete., oto, 

‘What offot this notification has had it is hard to say ; but since the 
time of it no official report has, I believe, appeared on the subject 
‘of maritime enterprise in Japan in former times. In preparing this 
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paper Ihave had much dificulty in obtaining materials such as were 
specified by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Nothing 
appears to be known of the subject, and my resonrelies convince mo that 
‘there are but very few Japanese books containing any details respecting 
‘Tapaneso ships of the earlier times. A few histories confine themselves 
to the mention of warlike expeditions, or the building of some boats for 
extraordinary purposes, In some volumes I have found much that was 
interesting on the subject of maritime warfare, but only one collection 
of books—the Wakan Senyoshiu (collection of ships used by the 
‘Topaneso and Chinese)—gives anything like a history of the Japan 
ip. I was fortunate enough vory Intoly to obtain a copy of this collec 
tion, compiled by one Kanazawa Kanemitsu, who lived about 160 years 
‘ago, and to these volumes I am indebted for tho groat part of the 
{information whieh I have boon ablo to collect, 

The history of Japanese maritimo euterpriso may be said to 
comprise threo periods,—that of its curly development until it reached a 
flourishing condition, abruptly brought to a close by the strict ediot of 
‘the Shogun Tyemitsu in 1689; tho period whioh elapsos betweon that dato 
and tho Restoration in 1868 ; aud thirdly, the development of the modern 
apanose mercantile marine, beginning soon after tho Restoration, ‘The 
firat poriod is historically the most interesting ; of the middle, hardly 
anything apponrs to be known ; aud Instly, the prosent mercantile marine 
of Japan is of such recout growth that its history is ensily investigated. 
Respeoting the enterprise, both commorcial and naval, of the carly 
‘Tapanese, I have colloctod the following dotails from tho TWakan Senyo- 
‘shi and other books, Tho origin of boats is spoken of in the volume of 
the “Divine Age,” in the Nikon Shoki (Japanese Records) as follows : 

Teanagi no mikoto and Izanami no mikoto became husband and 
wile, Among theit progeny was Hiruko (the leach). ‘The lattor bad 
reached the age of threo but could not walk, so his parents put him into 
‘boat called Amano twakusu fune and loft him to the merey of the wind 
‘and waves, 

Others say that a boat called Tori no twakusu fune was born, 
and that Hiruko was placed in it and oast adsift, 

‘Tho explanation of Ama no iwakusu fune is given as follow 

Ama woant heaven or something which existed naturally. Twa 
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(rosk) meant hardness. usu (camphor tree wood) was tho name of a 
wood which was only serviceable after soven years’ growth, and fune 
‘was anything whereby an otherwise impossible place could bo crossed. 

Hirako, although having attained the age of threo, was fated never 
to bo ablo to stand up, and therefore a bont came into existence into 
which ho was put, ‘The Wakan Senyoshiw gives an illustration of this 
boat, 

Tbs further explained in the volume of the “Divine Ago" how 
‘ono Nigi Haynbi no mikoto gave to ‘Takami masubi no mikoto” ten 
Kinds of treasures, and that the Intter descended in the ‘ Ama no iwa 
fano" and settled on the top of “*Tknruge no mine" in the province of 
Kavachi. A vatiety of boats aro thus spoken of, exch of which has a 
‘special legend moro or less supported. Suffice it to say that all these 
Donts woro a kind of water-proof basket in which the occupant reached 
his destination by some wonderful mean 

Passing from the ago of the gods to mote historieal times, we come 
to Jimmu Tonud, who is supposed to have existed xbout 660 B.C., and 
ia velnted to have lived in the province of Hings at Takachiho. ‘This 
provineo and th outlying districts comprised all tho torvitory under his 
role, but honring that there wore other countries to tho onst of hina, ho 
‘sot out to conquer them. When he arrived at the port of Hayasa 
Hinge bo was mot by a fisherman, ‘The Emperor asked him who he 
‘was and tho fisherman ropliod that he was called Uteubiko, that having 
heard that the son of the gods was on his way to tho coast, ho bad 
como to mect him, At Jimmn ‘Tonnd's request the fisherman consented 
to pilot him netoss the waters. imma ‘Tennd, having built war vess 
ot ont from Miynznlci and reached a place called “ Yo no miyn”* in Aki, 
From thonce ho wont into Bizen, and during the space of three years 
Dusied himsclf building war vessels and preparing war materials. Ho 
‘then ronched Nauiwa (Osaka) and subdued the people inland. Finally 
the assumed tho title of emperor and established his palace in Uncbiyama, 
in Yamato, ‘This is the account of the first war expedition by sen 
recorded in Japanese annals, After imma Tenné, the Emperor Snjin 
(Tennd), 81 B.C., is spoken of in Japanese histories as having issued 
notification stating that as ships were indispensable and the people 
living by the son quite destitate of them, much inconvenience resulted, 
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‘and that ships should therefore be built, ‘This date (81 B.C.) is 
‘generally agreed upon by Japanese authors as the dato about which 
ships wore first built in Japan. Wo noxt read of Jingu Kog6 (in tho 
yer 200 A.D.) undertaking an expedition against Coren. She loft tho 
portof Wanitsa in ‘Tsokushi (Chikuzen), and erossed over to Shiragi, 
‘one of the provinces of Coren, ‘The number of her ships is snid to have 
‘boon sach that tho son was covered with them, and that the heavens. 
re-eehood with the sound of the drams ; the King of Coren, awed by this 
Tnrgo force, speodily submitted, aud without a blow being struck swore 
submission to Japan, and promised to send tribute every year in the 
shape of cighty ships filled with varios trensares. ‘Tho Empre 
Tingu’s expedition to Coren would therefore be the first expedition 
from Japan to a foreign country. 

In tho Koku Shiryaku (Summary of tho History of Japan) it is 
statod that in the your 274 A.D. the Emperor jin enused to be built a 
Junge ship in Idea, 10 j0 or 100 foot long, and which was callod 
“ Kareno"” (moaning “ swift”). ‘This boat is described as corresponding 
in sizo to tho moro modern ship which had 80 oars, and must theroforo 
hhave been a ship of a very unusual size for those days, So much was 
is ship thought of that, so history says, whon it bocamo usoloss 
from ngo, it was broken up into firewood which served to evaporate n 
quantity of son-water from which 600 bags of salt woro obtained. This 
quantity of salt was distributed throughout the country in momory of 
this Inrgo ship. 

‘Wo noxt hear of 600 ships being built in Moko, the prosont Hyzgo, 
‘which fleot when completed was accidentally destroyed by fire whilo in 
‘the harbor, ‘Tho king of Corea, heating of this, is rolated to havo 
sent over a number of ship earpentors to assist in building new ships. 
Such aro the fragments which I have been able to oollect coucerning the 
very ently history of Japauoso shipping. 

There aro various accounts of other expeditions of the Japane 
‘to foreign countries, but they do not mention what sort of vessels wero 
‘used in the earlier days nnd therefore do not throw any light on the 
degree of development attained by the auciont Japanese, Mr. B. H. 
Chamberlain mentions in his “introduction to a translation of the: 
Ke. in his paragraph on the manners and customs of the early. 
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apanoso, that “navigation seems to ave been in a very elementary: 
ago, Indeod tho art of sailing was, as we know from the classical 
“literature of the country, but little practised in Japan oven so Into a 
“the end of the ninth eentury of our era, and subsequent to the 
general diffasion of Ohinoso civilization, ete,” 

‘From what Ihave been able to gather on the subject, there scoms 
little doubt but that until a far ater period than the end of the ninth 
contury rowing was all the Japanese knew about navigation ; hardly any 
mention is mado of tho sail in doseriptions of early Japanese sl 
‘whorons oars and rowers ro spoken of in a detailed manner, which 
‘would tend to show that they Inid hardly any stress on tho uso 
of the sail, 

‘The shape of a boat is suid to bo taken from a cortain constellation 
called ‘Zen sen, “heavenly boat; which constellation is represented 

















It seems just as likely, however, that tho constellation was so 
called from its ship-like appoatanes. ‘The word fume, commonly usod 
for “ship,” is stated by somo to be derived from fure, furu, to move 
about or roll (like a ship). ‘Tho sound of the word is mentioned as 
being derived from n varioty of characters #4, HW, MA, EA, 
HH, IT, 

The word “‘maru.” No vory cloar oxplanation is given of this 
familiar word affixed to the name of every ship in Japan. ‘Tho term 
oes not appear to have been used in connection with ships before the 
time of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who called two ships that ho built the 
“Nihon Mara” and “Atska Mara.” Since that time it appears that 
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‘the word was affixed to the namo of every ship. It seoms that 
formerly a house or family, or a clan, was called “Maru,” and that 
the word was thus used to denote the house to which any ship 
belonged. It corresponded also to ya (meaning “ house"), which is 60 
commonly used to denote a trade or occupation, ‘Thus a toi-ya, the 
modern “agency,” was called Toi-maru, Tt ceased thon to be 
employed to denote a house and remained only in conneetion with a ship. 

Another definition which apponrs very reasouable is that the word 
“mara,” like the samo word used to denote the enclosure or an 
enclosure of a castle, came to be used from the round shape, or shape 
“without corners,” of a boat. Various other definitions aro given, 
but only one more desorves mention, and that is that “ mara” referred 
to tho ‘half moon” or ‘orescent” shape of a Japanese bont,—the 
moon itself being quite round according to their idea. ‘The shape of a 
Junk on the water is not very unlike that of a new moon, 

















Waren Durrms axp Suvensriti0ws, 
‘The second day of the Ist month was usually obsorved as the day 
of inanguration of any now ship, 1.0, the first time sho was mado uso of 
to carry passengers, ‘This day was solocted from all others as being a 
Iucky day ; it was also tho festival of the water-god or abip-god known 
by the uame of funadama, ‘This day is said to bo celebrated now. 
‘The funadana is tho spirit gonerally invoked by sailors at all 
‘of danger and boforo leaving on a journey. Tho principal shrine of 
ia nt Sumiyoshi in Sesshin, nonr Osakn. On the ships or bonts 
tho water-spirit is invoked at the foot of tho mast in tho 
‘contro of the ship. ‘The prayer addressed to him by tho sailors freely 
translatod would bo somewhat as follows : “I make my humble prayer 
“before the ruling the tides and waves: T beseech tho spirit 
“humbly to grant that I may be eondusted over a simooth (mat-sprend- 
“like) soa without calamity from the fierce wind and the sea, to the 
“boundasis of the Empiro of tho descendant of the gods (tho Emporor), 
“to all the capes and headlands of islands.” There aro wonderful 
legends relating manifestations of the power of the water-god, and super- 
ions which aro still kept up; but they are too lengthy to montion 
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‘Woons Usp 1s Smp-Burpixa, 

Under this. heading the Wakan Senyoshiu says that the god Soza 
BB no mikoto gave instruction that the woods to bo used for ship- 
Duilding (‘floating treasures ships were then designated) should be sugi 
{codar) nnd kusu (camphor), as these woods do not easily perish in water, 

‘The ship in which the Empress Jingu conducted her expedition 
against Corea is stated to have been made of isu (camphor tree wood), 
‘and there still exists in Nagato (OhOshiu) a village called Funagi no 
mura (the village of tho ship tree). ‘The length of the timber (prosum- 
ably treo) was over 10 78 (100 fect), and the circumference was as much 
fs ton mon, by strotebing out arms, could encircle, 

‘Tho timber produced in the southorn parts of Japan was considered 
more suitable for ship-building :—Higo, Hiugn and Kishiu wore looked 
‘upon as the best ship-timbor producing districts. 

Other timbers were sls0 suitable for sbip-building, but the woods 
used for river and gen-bonts wore not the same, For fresh water uso 
tho mahi (Bx), kus (eamphor troo), aya (0 species of fx), kusamale (0 
species of fix), wore proferred ; thon followed hinokt (pino) aud sugt 
(codar). ‘Tho goyo no matsu (five-spine fir) and mateuhada (red pi 
swore looked upon as inferior articlos, For salt water, hun, heya 
taju (a troo resembling the camphor tres), toga (a kind of pine), sugi, 
momi (a kind of codar), ote., were the principal woods ‘Tho 
Husamaki was found in tho northern provineos and in the vieinity of 
‘Matsumee 

‘A logend in the Niion Hi (Japan Records) relates that in the 26th 
year of the reign of the Hmperor Suiko, (about 618) one called Kawabe 
no omi was sent by his imperial master into the province of Aki to 
‘build ships there. Kawabe wont into the mountains to sock suitable 
timber, and discovered what appoared to him excellent material. Ho 
‘was nbout to cut the tree down when an old man of the neighbourhood 
warned him, saying that the tree which Kawabe was about to fell was 
the hekireki boku or “thunder treo,” and that therefore it ought not to 
bo cnt down. Kawabe replied that although this was the treo of the 
thunder-god, the Emperor's order must bo obeyed, Ho thereupon paid 
‘is devotions and had the treo palled down by some men. Lightning 
and thunder immediately followed. Kawabe then drew his sword and 
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Aeclated that he alone, and not the men who were innocently obeying his 
orders, should receive any hurt, and waited ia prayer, ‘Thunder and 
lightning followed ench other in succession ten times, but Kewabo 
remained unbort, ‘The thander-god, evidently awed, bnd changed 
himself into a small fish and remained suspended by a branch of the treo, 
Kawabe no omi took tho fish and burnt it, and after so successfally 
overcoming the thandor-god built a largo ship with the timber, 

There was in anciont times a popnlar belief that the wood of the 
seaffolds on which tho heads of criminals were exposed, when used in 
Aho construction of ship would avert evil, ‘This absurd iden is not 
satisfactorily explained. 








Sump Onvancents, 

In tho expeditions conducted by the old Emperors Keiko (to Ki 
shin) and Chiuni ‘Lennd, and the Empress Jingd, a sakakictree of sneri- 
fice was placed in tho stern and bows of the boat, On those sacrificial 
troos thero were bung three kinds of treasuros,—a sword, a looking-glass 
and a jowel (magatama), 

Tn tho times of Hideyoshi (about 1680) tho boats used by officials 
‘wore ornamented with spears, Inuees, bows and srrows, guns, umbrell 
and flags, Merchant ships simply used a flag on which appeared the 
‘namo of tho house which owned tho boat, to which name tho word 
“mara” was afixed, ‘This was generally usod on festive ocensions, 

Both Chinese and Jnpnneso used varnish for their boats, Wax- 
color (alight yellow), red and dark red wero tho colors mostly used, 
and various modes of varnishing—for purposes of omamentation and 
preservation, Lo give speed to a vessol—woro adopted by tho Japanes 
‘of those days, 

"The boats used by ofieials and high personages, called seli-bune 
‘or barrier ships,” had on their bows a exrved green sparrow—or a 
yellow dragou—or the figure-hend represented a dragon's or a heron’ 
head, On the haud-rail or sides of the ship there were generally carvings 
of monstrous peacocks, ete,, all of which representations were supposed 
to awe the evil spitite of the waters. Gold, silver, copper and iron 
ornaments were also used, as well as curtains of silks and otber valuable 
stuffs suspended round the bont, Over the prow of the boat there often 
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‘hung © bell, which tinkled as the ship moved. ‘The sound of the drums 
-and the song of the bontmen as they plied their onrs were all ealculnted 
to overawo the sea monster 

The funa-uta or bont songs, both in China and Japan, were sung 
by the bontmen as they rowed in gozabune or other ship of some daimyo 
-or Other high personage, The bontman who sang the first stanza of a 
Dont song was enlled the uéadashi or (song intoner), and the chorus talcon 
up by the crow after him was the utaguné or chorus, 





Ov mam Vazsovs Kins ov Boars anp Smrs, 


A number of Japanese boats aro spoken of in the Wakan Senyoshiu, 
-each having a history of its own, as having boon made uso of by some 
deity or emperor, or having boon used for some particular service, and 
‘thus given rise to special kinds of bonts which survived. Ihave found 
it diffonlt to ascribe to any particular poriod n particular kind of boat, 
Ono thing seems certain, however, and that is that up to about tho Oth 
contury long rowing bonts or roughly onrved eanoes were all that the 
Japanese could bonst of in tho way of navigation. It may be of 
interest to know that an old ennoe, belonging to a very romoto period, 
‘was somo yenrs ago dug out in tho vicinity of Osaka and is now 
exhibited in tho permanent oxhibition of that city. ‘The description of 
this boat throws no partioulnr light on tho poriod when such boats wero 
made use of. It is (translated) as follows: "This boat was dug out 
“this year (1878) whilo the bed of the Ttnchigawa, near the village of 
‘Namba, in the vioinity of Osaka, was being oat out from a pieco of 
“ground belonging to Sukurni Tokubei, Its shapo is that of « Inrge 
“hollowed trunk of n tree, and is most likely the utsubo of ancient times, 
Tt is snid that in Japan ships were first built in the timo of the 
Emporor Sujin, but as it is not known what the shape of boats in those 
days was, it is dificult to ascribe this boat to any particular period; 
at any rate it is believed to be a boat of more than a thousand years 
“ago. According to: certain authorities, the timber of this boat is of the 
ind called kaiea (mulberry tree), but carpenters Delieve it to bo a 
“"ikind of usu (camphor tree). 

“11th year of Mofji (1878)." 
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‘The length of this boat, or rather of the remains, is 87 feet 5 inches, 
and the width in the widest part 4 foot 8 inches, ‘This seoms to sum 
up the whole history of very ancient maritime enterprise, 

‘The Wakan Senyoshiu treats principally of sbips sinco the 19th 
century. Of set-going boats there are mentioned about twenty-five 
different kinds, Drawings of most of these are attached, Many differ 
but very slightly in build, and some are different only in name, Of 
river boats 46 kinds are mentioned, and of bonts for fishing aud bunting 
purposes about 21, Of tho two latter classes I do not propose to say 
anything. Sengoing boats, to all intents and purposes, may bo 
‘subdivided into ships or boats used by officials or for carrying on naval 
warfare, and trading ships, ‘Theso latter were on any emergeney made 
‘uso of as war ships, and wore mostly built so as to servo that purpose 
also, 

First as to tho ships usod by Emperors: ‘They wore called mi 
fune (Ht &) ot 0 mi fune (#80). The boats used by huge (Court 
nobles) woro called auew fune (#99), from the bell used to indicnto tho 
direotion to be stoored, 60 as to obviate shouting. 

The Dainyo's boats woro styled o, meshi lune (ft % MH) or gora 
tune (f¥ )  augast using ship” or “august sitting ebip”. 
whether used on tho sea or on rivers, wore house- 

















‘Thoso boat 
oats, or boats with roots (R8 #8 70 sen), 
‘All boats used for official purposes, despatch boats and fighting 





Donts, were designated by tho general term haya bune or swift boats, 
‘Undor the Tokagnsva régime theso war junks, as wo may call them, wore 
cnllod seki bune ox “guard ships,” of which there wore two kinds. 
‘Tho seki dune proper, and tho kobaya or small vessels without roofs or 
docks which woto used for scouting and outposts, Up to the time of 
tho Asbiknga régimo (about tho 14th century) the sek bune wore 
called taka 3 une or “high-tailed ship,” from the stem being 
built up so as to bo much higher than the prow. ‘The following 
tablo shows the relative namber of men and their distribution in 
tho seki dune, ‘The large vessels were. allowed a space of two fect 
tween tho oars, and the smaller vessels 1 foot 8 inches or 1 foot 6 
finches. ‘The Aobaya or small vessels were manned in the following 


proportions : 
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For # 10 onred boat thore were: 
16 men, 10 rowers, 1 helmsman, 4 armod men, 


“mewe we doe qguiw 
ue O84 Woe 1 we 5 ww 
“we oe we 1 iw gH iw 
we me iH 1H BH 
2" a7 # 2 H 1H BH 





‘Those boats were used for scouting purposes. ‘The number of 
rowers was largo in proportion to the number of armed men, 
OARS, COMELEATENT, ROWERS. MELMSAYEN, ARAMED ATEN, 


22, 28 22 1 6 

m4 81 om 1 6 

26 84 26 1 7 

28 87 28 1 8 

80 40 80 1 9 
+. 82 48 82 1 20 
‘and s0 on until tho number is 

88 02 88 1 18 


‘after which the war vessols carried a eaptatn, 
‘From 40 onrs upwards tho vessels waro sel bune proper, and bad 
protection in the shape of a roof or uppor dock. The number of rowors 
inoronsos until the proportion of men is as follows 
OARS, COMPLIMENT, ROWERS, HBLAISMAN, CAPTAIN, ARMED MEN, 
68 118 68 1 1 68 
after which an additional helmsman was enttiod. A ship with more 
than 78 oats carried one gun (this was at the time of Hideyoshi); 
thero wore thu: 
OARS. COMPLEMENT. ROWERS, CAPTAIN, HELASMEN, 
80 169 80 1 a 
with 76 armed mon, among which wero 18 carrying firo-arms, and 2 
to attend to tho gan, (Illust. No. 2.) 

A ship with 90 oars and 181 men carried one gun, 2 captains, 8 
hholmsmen, 90 rowors and 86 men, of which last 22 wero armed with 
fire-nrms. 

Still increasing by 2, the Inrgost number of oars on any ship was 


100. ‘Tho full complement would then be 100 rowers, 2 enptains, & 
Vol. x18 
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helmsmon and 100 men, of which 26 wero armed with muskets ; there 
‘wore also 2 guns, The oars referred to above were 73, or the long onrs 
which are now still used when a junk is becalmed. ‘These oars are 
pushed away from the rower and forced through the water, thus 
Aiffering from tho kai, or flat onr, also made use of in boats, which were 
‘sed as ordinary oars and drawn towards the rower. When 70 are 
‘used tho rower stands looking toward the bows, and when using the 
‘ai, or rowing in the ordinary way, he stands with his back to the bow 
of tho ship. 

Lances, spears, bows and arrows were enrriod by the men not 
provided with fire-nrms, 

‘Tho enrrying capacity of a ship could easily be told from the 
length and breadth aud depth of a vessel, so that it could nt once bo 
ascertained what stores, otc,, and number of men could be carried in time 
of war, ‘The following figures may serve to show the proportionate 
monsuroments of old Japanese war junks. ‘Taking tho shaku as 1 foot 
and the capacity in koku (about 64 koku go to a ton) we have 








oor 1x 
OKU, DEPTH OF VESSEL. Ta:NOTHL, wirst Pan, 
fet fet. fut, 
100 8.8 80.0 110 
160 40 82.5 125 
200 46 95.0 140 
800 ba 89.6 16.6 
500 69 47.0 20.6 
800 0.2 Jength and width not given, 
900 10.0 
1000 108 





Theso mensurements differed slightly according to the owner 
ish and tho style of bont prevailing at the time. Judging from tho 
above measurements, tho ships used—say 800 years ngo—must havo 
eon vory clumsy and difficult to propel. For instance in a ship of 600 
Joku the length given is 47 feet, and the width 20 feat, 6 inches, which 
‘would make the vessel almost as brond as sho was long. For vessels 
of that class, speed was never a consideration, and plenty of earrying 
capacity or fighting room was of more importance. 














, 
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The carrying capacity of tho ordinary junk, whether used for 
‘voyages or in naval warfare, was reckoned as follows : 


XORU. PERSONS. monsrs. onew. 

‘ship of 60 could entry 22 = 8 
100 80 4 5 
150 88 4 1 
200 0 6 n 
800 106 8 u 
400 1m 8 16 
450 1297 10 18 
550 149 12 1 
800 amd 4 26 
1000 280 u 80 


1 foot 8 inches was the small space allowed for one horvo, A method 
in uso to got horses on board ship was this, ‘The planks or bridgo 
over which they lind to be taken was covered with earth and a fonce 
was put up on etch side; tho horso then walked ovor as on dry 
nnd. 

‘ho allowances of food and water por man wero rico, bean soup, 
swator and firewood, 

‘Tho above rales and tables, ete, all have reference to the seki lune 
‘or guard-ships (mon-of-war), and the standards adopted when ordinary 
tending junks were employed to carry soldiers, horses, ote. 

OF other kind of boats it would hardly bo worth while to notice 
‘maall bonts, such as wator bonts (midst bund), o horse boats (tina bune), 
‘usod for special purposes, 

‘Tho jiun sen or cruiser wns usod for keeping wateh sflont, 

‘Tho weld hai tune oF rowing’ boat, in which ket (oars) alone wore 
used nd rowed in the rogular way. A boat of this description was 20 
‘or 80 foot long, with G or 8 oars, Similar bonts enn sometimes bo soen 
now towing a jank in a barbor. 

‘Tho date hobaya, formerly called akesono Dune, was a oat painted 
{in difforont colors and was used in tho timo of the daimyd ns messenger 
or scouting boats. It was very narrow and long, and therefore also 
called hoso bune (varrow ship). 
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‘The Hayiva bune, on the model of the modern whale-bont still used 
in Japnn, was also a very swift craft; was much used in the time of the 
‘Tokugawa, 

Haka (fa), term for merchant ship, also called tewk no fune, which 
i the real name of tho wa sen, the term generally used for junks, I 
is tho bont which is related to have existed sinco the “Divine Ago,” 
‘although it is asserted by others that tho wa sen was ordered to be built 
in 81 B. ©. by order of the Emperor Snjin, to carry rico and other cereals, 

‘Tho eapacity of these boats varied from 200 or 800 hokw to 2000 
Foku ani over, ‘The largest at present existing hardly exceed 1000 
ku, and from this year tho prohibition from building junks over 600 
hoku will bo in foreo, so that before long the old large junks will havo 
‘become a thing of the past, 

Bera bune—Mho menuing of dezai does not appear to be under- 
stood. Tt was the namo of « carrying ship. 

Bengoku dune, a8 the namo denotes, was a juuk of 1000 kokw 
burden, ' Té has rotained this namo on recount of its size. 

Higeki bine oF pino fenco ship (Iilast, No. 4), from the fence of 
ino around tho sides of tho ship, was also called taru Dune or tub ship, 
8 it was used for carrying sake, oil and othor merehandizo carried in 
tubs, Its sizo was not smaller than 600 or 700 hol, 

Momosaka dune (Si 8 @) was a bont formerly in use, Momosaka 
is stated as meauing a eapacity of 100 kok, from momo, hundred, and 
aka, to pile up. Others sny that seki (Bt) boing also tho sound of R. 
, a foot (monsure), meant that the bont wns 100 fest long. 

Nitaribune (last, No. 6) was a bont rosombling tho seké bune or 
guard-ship before mentioned and therefore called nitari (nite aru, 
“resombling"). ‘This boat was used both for enrrying merchnndiso and 
for a fighting ship, whenco also it was called fun seki, half-guardship. 

Tokai bune #8 (Iusts, Nos.7 and 8), crossing sen shi 
called holaya, but differed entirely from the kobaya used in warfare, and 
‘was simply n passenger Dont plying between the different parts of Japan 
sepnrated by sea, ‘These boats ato called by different names according to 
the locality about which they ply. For iustanco, boats used in tho 
north part of tho island of Kiushin were called kokura bune, from the 
town of Kokura, 
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Dendo bune 231% (lust, No, 9) or “ rond-eonnecting-bont," was 
‘a kind of ferry boat. 

Domburi bune (Inst. No. 10), usod in central Jupan for enrrying 
merchandise, lnd a expncity of about 180 or 160 hoku, 

Tawa une or Isaba (Iilust, No, 11), 0 called from consting slong 
tho sea-const (isole). 

Hikyaku tune, courier ship,” (Iust. No, 12), now usually ealled 
yudin sen or teisd sen, was 0 bont with a sinall liouso in its fore part 
nd used for carrying passengers and letters; was also ealled hikyaku 
Robaya, and hisen (abbroviation for hikyaku sen), At Shimonoscki thes 
oats wore callod Higiri (as much as thoro is of day-light), because 
they ouly travellod Auving tho day. 

Ishi bune (stono boats), saimokw bune (timber bonts). OF the 
latter, himono bune (pine wood boat), and maruki lune (anent wood 
oat) nro moutioned (in a history of the Gonji—Gempet Seisui ki) 08 
Dotonging to Nagato and Akamagascki (in Choshin), 

Ki lune (wood Voats) oxist in all parts of Japnn, They aro 
ally plontiful in Hiugn and Tosa, wooded countries. 

Shiba fune, boat for enrrying gras 

Naniwa tune, 60 called from Naniwa, tho prosont Osnks, the place 
whoro Jimma Tennd is statod to ave Jonded when invading eontral 
Topan. Nanioa menus swift wavos, abbroviation of nami haya. ‘The 
Naniwa bune was usod in tho bay of Osaka, 

Koto wra bune, 60 called from the nano of « district in the provines 
of Bettsn. Nada dune, Takasago bre, Suma tune, Afashi bune, all 
took thoir namos from tho districts abont which they wero usod. Disen 
‘no tani bure (Provines of Bizen) on the Inland son, Shikama bune 
(Hlarima), ented in valgar colloquial Znigoroshi,— dog killor,"—why is 
not oxplained. Aveajé lune, Naruto bune (whitlpool of Naruto), Tosa 
dune (bolonging to Tosa). Mékwnano no fune—built of tho snered 
woods of Kumano, in Kiushia, which wore supposed to have th 
property of saving, from the dangers of the deop, ships built of 
that wood, Taka no wa fune (belonging to Waka uo urn in 
Kishin). 

Ashigara fune, mado from timber eat on Ashigara yama in 
Sagami. 
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‘This timbor imparted (so it was believed) greater swiftness to tho 
‘ashi or itmmersed part of the boat; whence the word slshigara, Ashi 
Rarai, swift footed.” 

Taishi ito Inne, 40 called beeauso it carried Coren raw silk to tho 
{sland of Dsushima (Taishin), 

Sakai dune, namo of largo junks plying between Sakai in Tdzumi 
‘and Nagastki, bringing back from tho latter placo foreign imports, 
Sakai was formerly a flourishing port, and it was from hore that trading 
expoditions to foreign countries started, After Iyomitsn’s dict, tho 
sakai bune still continued to ran to Nagnsaki, bringing back foreign 
article 

Saiga Dune, a Kiashia war vossel belonging to Saiga, a stronghold 
of priosts whom Nobunaga went to subdue, 

Oshinawashi une was a large ship of over 1,000 koku burden, 
with very high round poop. 

Hokoku tune, “north country bont” (nsod in Kagn, Noté, 
Eehigo, Wougaru and Namba), also called Kitamaye bune (ta mawari), 
coming from the north. In vulgar colloquial these boats were also called 
donguri, from their supposed rosomblaueo to achestnut (uri)! ‘Thoy 
differed but litle from tho hakaso (meaning of term not known), a bont 
used in Echizen, alto ealled hagatto, from tho similarity of the stern to 
tho wings of n bird (kagat or wings), or udsura buna, “ quail-ship " (from 
its quail-liko shape). ‘Tho hakase earriod about 700 or 800 koh, was of 
-vory low build nud flat-bottomed ; contrary to tho usual practice the mast 
‘was hauled up from the direction of tho prow and not from the stern. 
Tk was propelled by a eapstan, which causod a paddle-whoel in the 
interior of tho bont to revolve. 

Maze—boat used in Kaga, Bobizon, Tango nnd Tajima, 

Adate, used in Hizon, Bango and othor parts of Kiusbiu, and in 
Satsuma called asattei—enrtiod from 400 or 600 kokw to 700 ox 800, 
‘Tho popular name for this bont was makura bako, “pillow box.” 

Futanari (doublo-endor), having tho stern and bows almost alike, 

‘Tho asattei mentioned above had fonr decks. 

‘This completes the somewhat lengthy list of sen-going bonts. 























ADonguri means ‘aoorn,’ honco the name—J. 8. 
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As it may be of interest to know what degree of development the 
Japanese bad attained in the mode of carrying on naval warfare, and 
flso what taoties wero in force, T give below a few extracts of a collection 
of Sapaneso books called Lonrit: funa ikusa no maki (completo treatise 
of naval waxfire). ‘Theso extracts will belp to supplement tho very 
mongro information which I havo been ablo to give regurding Japanese 
0 enterprise, 

Speaking of uaval warfare, tho book above mentioned says 

4Goamon should be collected from all bays nnd islands of every 
part of Japan, so that their knowledge of the different parts of tho 
country should enable to thom navigate their ships with safety. 

“Tt is important that the mastor of the ship (send2) should be able 
to discorn tho state of tho wonther; it is stil more important that ho 
‘should have a knowledgo of the tide 

Tho dutics of tho sailors should bo arranged according to their 
officionoy. ‘Tho good rowers should be placed at the oxtromit 
‘Those who havo a good kuowlodgo of the islauds and bays should have 
‘tho earo of the anchor, ete. 

“Tho order of tho boats on lowving or entering 1 harbor should be 
fixed, and at tho drum sigual of tho commandar the boats should get 
rondy to start; and as the first Dont bogins to movo, the others should 
in ordor take up their anchor and follow. 

“on 
‘oxpedition should pay attention to threo things :—first, that tho ships 
‘accompanying him should not go fastor or slower than his boat; secondly, 
to consider well where ho should anchor for the night ; and thirdly, 
‘that ho should never put to sea, evon when commanded to do so by the 
chief, unless he was quite convineed that he should proces 
to be used on board.—Any word or expr 
tonding to intimidate people on board should be careflly avoided, 
For instance hassd; (A&A) “eight ships,” which might be mistaken for 
MA, ‘ship-wreck"; kaeru, “to return,” which might also mean 
capsizing. Modoru (to return) should be used instend. Arashi (slight 
breoze) should be used instend of kaze (wind) ; kai wo fuku (to blow 
‘tho horn) should be expressed as kai wo tateru (ful, “to blow"— 
might give a wrong impression), aud the like.” 
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‘a number of rales which go to make up this 





‘Thoro are be 
manual of seamanship. 

‘The Zenriu funa tkusa no maki mentions among the kinds of war 
vvossels used the Kame no ko dune or tortoise-shell boat, also called 
mekura hune or bind boat, which had a thick roofing of plauks forming a 
protective armor like the shell of the tortoise. ‘Those ships—with the 
crew and fighting foree quite hidden—formed the vanguar 

Sakite gake bune, ox outpost ship, was of about 200 kok burden, 
tnd propelled by onrs (kai). Tt was, like the kama no ko dune, protected by 
thick roof. Tanegashinna, or muskets, es they were then enlled (becau 
thoy were first introduced by the Portoguese into the island of ‘Tanega- 
sbima, in Kiasbia), could bo fired from either side of the ship. Kusaré 
agi ot grappling ebnins wero thrown on to the enemies’ ships, which 
‘wero brought alongside, when bombs, fire-arrows and other missiles 
‘wore thrown on board. , 

‘Tho Commander's (of the forces) ship was the ordinary seki: dune 
or fighting ship. ‘Two ships were generally taken on an expedition, in 
“either of which the commander could take his post, so as to completely 
Aecsive oF puzzlo the enomy, A war vossel carrying moro than 60 
rowers was gouerally constructed on the model of the mekura tune, 
Bolow that number, tho ships nd an oxtrn thickness of planking, and 
tho dock was protected by curtains (maku), pnddod thickly so ns to 
‘make theta impenctrable to arrows. ‘The boats earrying guns, baggage 
‘or horses wero protected by bamboo palisndes. 

‘The sekkdsen or monomi bune, or spy-ships were of light pino wood 
construction, with about 20 onrs, built after tho fobaya type before 
described. ‘They were well protocted, so a8 to be able to approneh thi 
enemy closely in all sorts of place 

‘ate, or palisndes, were made of double plauking of onk, the surface 
of which was eovored with thin metal or loat 

Seirs wore fighting platforms, not so much mado use of when 
fighting on the high seas ns when attacking an enemy on shore or in 
port. ‘These platforms were built of wood four or five inches square, 
piled up aud seeured with rope served also in the tan Lune or watch 
shi 















































Stones were used as ballast whon no baggage was carried, 
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Hidori, or selecting a time for going to war, was enrriod to a great 
science. Aubin and winter were looked upon as favorable sensous, as 
Doing much healthior than spring and summer. 

‘Tatami lune, or folding boat, was a bont expablo of holding four or 
six men, and when folded np contd bo enrried by two men, Tt was 
much used for crossing shallow plneos. 

Among various appliances used on board ship, these are mentioned: 
tatani ikari, folding anchors ; wkigutsu, oF floating shoos, an apparatas 
for keoping sfloxt horses, mado of thin hide and filled with air, An 
illustention of tho Inttor applinuce is given, but the modo of using it is 
not explained, 

Of ammunition and arms a varioty wore used, such as firo-bombs 
thrown over to sh wire not of diameter 1 foot 1 such, and 
‘handle 6 feet long; fire-arrows to sot fro to the onomies’ ships at a 
Aistaneo, ete. 

‘Wator-proof fire rope (midst hi nawa) was specially prepared in the 
following manner: eodar leaves wore burnt to white ashes, which wore 
put into iron water (containing iro and similar to the hayuro used for 
Diacking tho tooth); the royo to bo mado inextingaishublo was thon 
boiled in this mixta 

Kigomi, or coat of mail, wore worn by the sailors and fighting men, 
Tt was mado of cotton wool mixed with rosin ; the moxe valnerable parts 
of the body wore protectod by thin strips of bamboo sown on to the cont, 
The length of this armor was threo foot, 

‘Tho kusari kagi or grappling chain consisted of four hooks joinod 
together (somewhat like the anchor used in Japanese boats now) and 
attached to a chain 8 feet long and joined to a rope 40 or 60 feot in length. 

‘Kuma, boat's claw, and kasmode, spidor hand, were grappling irons. 
Kama wns a pole 9 or 12 fect long, to which a sharp blade was utlnched 
‘and which sorved to out the ropes of auy grappling chains which might 
be fastened on to the ship by the enemy, 

Nobori, flags, differing from the ordinary hata, inasmuch as the 
‘upper part was atinched to a strip of wood running at right angles with 
tho pole, and bearing different lettors, wore usod as siguals or rather as 
Aistinguishing badges. ‘The night sigual cousistod of four Inuterus 
suspended ono below the other. 
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‘The fleot was generally distributed as shown in s dingram annexed ; 
‘vie: it was divided into five divisions, ench distinguished by ® green, 
yellow, rod, whito or black flog, the bonts being distinguished by 
‘ifferent numbers oF letters. 

‘The advanco and retreat were sigualled by drum, the dispersion or 
sully, by flags. ‘Tho larger # ebaractor in ench of tho five divisi 
roprosents the commander's ship (the commander of that particular 
division), ‘Tho commander-in-chiof's ship was in tho contro of the 
middle division, ‘The smallost and fastest bonts woro always at the 
coxtremo ends of the diffrent divisions and ndvaneod or retired quickly 
fs needed. Without farther entaring into details showing the mode and 
‘mothod of carrying on naval warfare by the Japanoso of tho middle ages, 
their punishments, et., thore soems litle doubt but that » considersble 
Aogroo of development had been attained by them towards the end of 
tho 16th contury and daring tho 80 or 40 years preceding tho Shogun 
mn on ship-building in 1686, Hardly anything 
oninins to bo said on tho subject of the early voyages of Jnpnneso to 
foreign countries, Mr, B. M. Satow's Notes on tho Tutereourso betwoon 
Jopan and Siam in the 17th eontary, and other valuablo information 
Published on that subject, go to show that tho Japanoso of tho period 
‘endizg tho 15th and commencing tho 16th couturies wore po ofa 
remarkable spirit of adventure, which led them to undertake voyages to 
distant countries for purposes of trado and war. Ihave boon unable to 
ascertain what sort of ships wore usod on these trnding expeditions, bub 
itis most probable that the advont of foreignors onused the Japaneso to 
Doild lang neso or Dnteh ships. ‘This 
idea is somewhat supported by an illustration which I have found in a 
‘Tapanese book, and purporting to be a copy of a picture ina tomplo at 
Asnma in Suragn, representing tho ship in which Yamada Jinznemon 
made the voyage to Siam This votive offering of Yamada was burnt in 
1788 ; bat copios of it exist in othor plhces. 

Will Adams camo to Japan in 1600 and built two sl 
Tyeyssu,—bis patron,—one of 80 and the other of 120 ton 
tho Intter vessel Adams himsolf made the voyage from Osaka to Yod 
and the vessel subsequently took a Governor of Manila, who bad been 
shipwrecked on the coast of Japan, to Acapulco, ond finally was retained 
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by the Spaniards in the Philippines, they sending back a larger vessel to 
Tyeyasn in return, ‘Though there is no record aocessible to quotation 
for facts, it is cortnin that other ships had been built on the foreign 
‘model, and also that the enterprising and activo Japnneso were then 
employing these vessels in filibustering rnids on tho neighboring consts 
of Chinn and elsowhere, Iyenitsn restricted foroign commerce to 
Nagasaki and Hirado, and the moro effectually to keep his own people 
at home, ordered the dostruction of all foreign built ships, or ships on 
their lines or with thoir vig, and allowed nothing but tho consting junk 
to bo constructed, on tho model which is still in vogue, What the exact 
terms of tho edict of 1686 wero, history docs not sxy ; but it appears 
from the Bunnei T52en shi, History of Civilization, that all ships were 
reduced by one-third of their size, 60 ns to make them unfit to undor~ 
ako long voyages. ‘This edict closes tho first period of the development 
of Jupaniose maritime entorpriso, ‘Tho continuation of this ostriction 
for ovor 200 yonrs was full of ovil consoquoneos for Japan. Hor 
marino was reduced to # mero shadow, nud until the advent of foreigners 
to Snpan in 1864, nothing was dono to romove this rosteniut on tho 
growth of tho marino of Japon. Sho hes obstinntely adhered to an 
obsolete and usvloss model, ‘Tho single squaxo snil of tho native junk 
virtually oaly of servico in a fair wind ; consequently at least three- 
fourths of the vestol’s affostivonoss is impaired, for it is impossible to 
manqavre or handlo her except under limited conditions; under others 
‘tho vossol is virtually as unmanageable as a floating log. Since the 
rostoration, however, the Government ins done much to promote the 
growth of the native meroantile marine, aud the most important step in 
this dirootion is perhaps the notification lately issued probibiting, after 
this your, the building of janks of a capacity of moro thau 600 oka. 

‘Tho following figures will show what decrease had taken place in 
the number of Japnnoso junks up to 1879: 





























year op stetst, UNDER 600 xoxu, oven 600 KOKU. 


6 (1878) 21.166 1.686 
7 74 21.147 1.526 
8 19.208 1476 


9 16 18.420 1.490 
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yesR op sev, NER 500 xoxu. _oven 500 oxU, 


10077 17.987 1.869 
nu 8 17.614 1,621 
270 17.185 1.680 


‘This gradual decrease in number from the 6th year of Meiji was 
-owing to the building of so many new vessels in foreign stylo, ns seen 
in tho table below, ‘The explanation of the increase from the 10th 
‘year (1877) is that the demand for means of transportation was, at the 
time of the Satsuma rebellion, greatly incrensed—a fact which obliged 
people to build janks to mest tho requirements of the time. In the 
9th aunual report of the General Post Office I find the following 
figares, showing the stondy increase of vessels of foroign buil 








ss HAN R88 SHAN LESS TMA OVER 
‘yaans, 100 s0x8, 600 rows. 1,000 roxs, 1,000 rons. norAt. 
1e70 8 28 10 8 03 
a a a n 8 89 
2 on 87 2 4 104 
7 55 30 sty 4 10 
um 8 89 a 6 104 
6 81 42 22 10 166 
7 98 44 29 12 wm 
m7 — 108 at 28 16 188 
78 a 40 20 18 185 
7 188 rr 20 18 210 
SAnLING. VESSELS. 
70 1 18 - - 19 
a 9 28 - - 80 
2 5 82 - - 87 
2B 7 82 - = 89 
um 8 84 - - 42 
a u 92 - 1 47 
7 24 88 - 2 oe 
7 36 46 2 8 87 
78 oT a 2 1 ut 
7m 7 8 1 242 


‘Sekibune or Guardship. 
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Spider Hand-grappling Hook. 
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Diagram Showing the Distribution of a Japanese Fleet 






Ship in which Yamada Jinzaomon (Nagamasa) is Related to have mada 
the Voyage to Siam (beginning of 17th ‘century). 
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The Government of the Restoration have found it no slight task 
to undo tho evil enused by the unfortunate policy of its predecessors, 
who from 1686 to 1868 effectually interfered to prevent all maritime 
enterprise in Japan, 

Tho history of the growth and development of the mereantile 
marine sinco tho latter dato is sufficiently interesting to merit a special 
treatment, but the fact that foll particulars are ensily accessible makes 
it needless for me to attempt to give it here. 
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AN AINO BEAR HUNT. 





By Basu, Haz Omaxpemtam. 





[he following version of « Yikara, ot Aino Recitation formed part of a poplar 
leotare on the Ainos, deliverel Ly Mf. Chamberlain on the 16th Maveb, 1887.) 


‘Tae Bear Huvz. 

Methinks it must Lave been some five years ago, in the middle of 

the eleventh mouth, on a day when the snow was falling fast, that with 
my neighbours Useragi of Mopet, Satonshige of Hashnaush, Yayokgura 
of Noyansh, Gomeki of Shimooi, Ttarasarn of Ush, and Pinakoro of 
Sakpet, altogether a company of six men,—we came to the houso of 
Megayoki at Osnrapot, and snt down to talk by the lighted fire. And, 
when wo had gono in there and the talk was becoming lively, Sambas 
‘came in from next door, and likewise his younger brother Hsharon 
camo in to talk. And s0 wo spont tho rest of that day in Megayaki's 
honse. Now, though the days are short, the nights are long. So we 
staid quiotly, baving plonsaut talk; and I fell asloep at last along with 
the rest, as the fire burnt low. But afterwards I woke from the cold, 
‘and, on looking round, saw that Megnyuki’s little three year-old child 
id lad crept to the edge of the henrth, aud was sleeping there; and, 
fearfal that it wight burt itself if it fell in, I stretched out my band, 
‘nd pushed the child under its father’s arm. But it woko at once and 
Degau to ery, 60 that I knew not what to do, The child's crying 
wakened all the other men, So the fire was re-it and wwe fell to talking 
again, as the saow was piled up ever higher and higher, and all was 
Aesolate without. ‘Then we cousulted together, saying, “If the snow 
leaves off to-morrow, we will go bear-hunting.” And we waited for the 
day to dawn ; and all were glad at the prospect of fine weather to-morrow, 
Decause the sow-fiakes were falling as big as hares. “Come along! 
‘we'll boil the rice!" said our host; and with these words he took out of 
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‘the rico-bag, which he nd received in barter from the Japanese the year 
before, enongh for nine men’s rations for a day. He brought forth also 
some dried salmon which he had in store, and broiled some dried 
salmon-trout, Then we all atoa meal, and, after it, started off to the 
mountains behind Mopct and Osnrapet. While we were on the way, 
the snow left off falling and the wind blowing, so that wo climbed the 
‘mountain with joy, and clenred away the snow in seven places beneath 
tho rocks, where we sot our spring-bows in order, trimmed our poisoned 
arrows, and baited the places with dried salmon-trout, saying to out- 
salvos: “Now all that we have to do, is to wait for the bear to como! ” 
‘Then we huddled together. But the cold, which we had not felt while 
climbing the mountain-sido and working, became unberrable as wo 
stood quiet, ‘The breath from each man's mouth froze, and hang like 
icicles from his mustache. Onr hands aud fect were numb with cold, 
‘The snow on our hends und frozen in balls among our hair, aud hort 
-our lends 80 that wo could not stand it, So we all took counsel 
together, and climbed up a peak where wo collected dead wood, and 
Kindled fire, and warmed ourselves awhile, At Inst the sun rose, 
samaking onr bodies feel moro comfortable; and five of us,—Yayokgura, 
Gomeki, Pinnkoro, Esharon, and Itarasara, in order to disturb the 
‘bears, were told off to wait in a shelter, under the rocks. So they 
separnted from the others, aud hid in the shelter under tho rocks. As 
for the other four, Megayuki took the lead, telling the rest to follow 
‘him; and they divided up, and sonrched every hole and thicket, But 
the boars were hiding deep down on account of the cold. So the men 
‘were of various opinions, as to whether it were best to go in and drive 
‘them ont, or to kindle a fire at the entrance and smoke them out. 
Bat T thought of a plan, which was to cut the branch of a tree and 
shove it into the bears’ den, and then to hide and wait quietly to soe 
what would happen, So, as we watched, there enme two bears out of 
‘he den, with the branch in their mouths to throw it ont. And, as we 
pelted thom with branches of trees and with stones, they beeame 
farious, and made as if to come agninst us, growling fiereely twice or 
‘thrice, but merely shook themselves and retired into their den again. 
‘We all burst out Inughing and, arawing uigh, again pushed the branch 
into the den, and again retreated and watched. ‘This times three bears 
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camo out with the branch in their mouths. So again wo pelted them 
with stones and other things, aud two of the bears ran back again into 
the eave. Bat one of thom, more furious than over, ospied the placo 
where we all were, and mado for us with a tremendous growl. One 
and all, we fled in coufasion, Bat, what with the deep snow and our 
numb hands and feet, wo did not ono to run far. So some of us 
climbed trees, and somo faced the bear with hatchets and with axes. 
‘Again it went back into its den. “Oh! oh!” eried wo, 'tis a 

If ouly wo had driven it bnok at once, it would not have gone in.” So 
again wo tried all sorts of menus to anger the benrs, whereupon the one 
iat had come out first of all appenred again to attack us. But wo, 
being prepared for it, enme round on it in a body from bebind, and tried 
to drive it to the spot where the poisoned arrows were fixed. But it 
‘would not go there, for all our driving; and at last, as wo rushed hither 
find thither amidst the snow and under the shadow of the rocks, it 
disoppenred from our sight. We were now at oar wit's ond, and all our 
consultation, all our search, was in vain. ‘There was nothing more to 
bo done with that bear. So off we went to another den, distributing 
our men in the way most likely to drive out another bear. This Insted 
for some time. ‘Tho place being one famous for its bears, a large bear 
‘was next suddenly driven ont, and was scon to bo a she-benr. Gently 
did wo draw nigh to her from fur, aud pleasant was the driving of her 
towards the spot where our spring-bows lay stretehed. ‘The bear was 
perhaps hungry, but she was sly too; and it took long to get her to the 
spot where lay the bait of salmon-trout, At last she put her paw upon 
it, ‘The Low-string twanged, and the arrow struck her in the loins. 
Instantly she started with aftight, becamo furious, rushed round and 
yound in the snow, biting stones and trees to pieces in her pai 
‘Monulime it was for us, who had climbed trees and hidden bebind rocks, 
40 lot her rage as long as possible, and not to draw nigh and kill her 
{ill she should be neatly tired out, But Pinskoro, one of five who had 
hidden behind the rocks, showed himself too soon. ‘The wounded beast 
spied im, pursued him with frenzy, eranched him with a single 
ermueb, and Piuakoro fell to the ground, before the rest of us, with 
difficulty, could reach the place. ALI ‘twas indeod too eruel a sight ! 
‘The bear, too, that lad been so mighty, gradually lost her strength, 
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now falling down, now getting on her legs again and trying to escap 
So, while three of the mon staid with Pinakoro, the other six surrounded 
and attacked the bear, which, great stroug she-bear that she was, was 
soon struck and killed. Great was the joy of all of us as wo gathered 
together ; but the sad part of it was poor Pinakoro's death. His breath 
‘was gone, and would not come back, for all that we lifted him ap and 
ons to see his wounds. He had 
been bitten in the arm, and the bone hn beon broken. ‘There were two 
Wounds in his back, ono in the neck, one in the knee. Oh! how col 
was! And the sadness which filled our eyes with tours at witnossing his 
lamentable end, loft us no appetite for our midday meal. So our company 
all brought the bear home, three of them carrying Pinakoro’s corpse; 
and we all returned to Megayuki’s house, whore to bury the corpse was 
the first thing we did. How sorry, too, could wo not but be for 
Karinki, his weoping widow !—However, leaving that aside, we skinned 
the bear, took out its liver, eut the flesh up, and earriod part of it to the 
‘Japanese office, getting food and rice-beer in return. ‘Then we invited all 
the Ainos of the neighbourhood, and treated them to the prize we had 
found in the snow, All through that day nnd on into the night, all was 
feasting and merriment, Bat in the midst of our rovels, suddenly there 
rose up before us the recollection of dead Pinakoro, of how he had been 
in health till noon of this very day, of how, if things had not happened 
50, he would have been drinking with us at that very moment. ‘Then, 
as there eame over us the thought of his widow Karinki's woe, the 
beer and the bear's flesh lost their delicions savour. ‘The absence of that 
cone man from the feast made it taste nasty to all the rest; and we fell 
talking together, and there was not one of us but wept. There is no 
Joy in a feast without noise. Our talk turned to the subject of death, 
of how the father of such and such a one had been eaton at such and 
such a time, of how so and so’s child had did at such another time. 
At last tho day dawned, and first ono loft, then another, tll at last none 
remained but we companions of to-day. Such is the way of the world. 
To the joyous feast succeeds sorrow, and even this is now an old 
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THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN JAPAN UNDER THE 
TOKUGAWA SHOGUNS. 





By J. H. Gunns, Esq., Activa Assisnavr Jaranzse Sxcnerany, 
H, B, M's Lraantox, TOxvd, 





[Read June 17th, 1887.} 


For the origin of Feudalism in Japan wo must look back to the 
innovations introduced by Yoritomo into the system of governmen} in 
tho yeu 1192, Up to that time the Governors of Provinces, who wore 
termed Kokusi,' wore chosen from the Kuge, or Court Nobles, and 
received their orders directly from the Court at Kydto, They were 
appointed usually for a torm of years, and at tho expiration ofthis period of 
offia ware either transferred as Governors to other provinces or returned 
to Kydto, ‘They were thus simply tho oxccative officers of the Crown, 
Yoritomo replaced these civil governors by military governors, selocted 
from amongst his own adherents, who took their orders from him as 
Shogun (or Generalissimo of the Forces) and, following out the systom 
litariam which it was his object to introduce, ho at the samo timo 
Gradually established military sub-prefocts in tho place of the civil officers 
‘who lad formerly been in charge of each district, 














firm hand of the Minamoto 
It the military govomors gradually grow 


nee, that they Ineked th 
Shogun. As a natural 
‘more and more independent, and the long era of civil troubles which 








*Pronouneed Ko-hu-thi. 
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‘commenced with the Court fends of 1467, and during which Japan may 
without exaggeration be snid to have been without any goveroment at 
all, doubtless furnished the opportunity for their fival transition from the 
position of Military Governors to thnt of Hereditary Chieftains. 

The name given to the Milittry Governors by Yoritomo was Shu- 
Which monns “Protector.” ‘The date when they renssumed the title 
of Kokushu, or Lords of Provinces, which was the term originally ap- 
plied to the Kuye Governors appointed by the Court at Kysto, is not 
clear, Butit is not unreasonable to suppose that this change of title 
oeovrred during the sbort period subsequent to the overthrow of Takn- 
toki, the Inst Regent of the H0j6 lino, about the yenr 1888, when the 
Government of the country reverted to the Emperor and the Kuge. By 
this time probably the Military Governors of Yoritomo’s creation Lad 
gaived such a strong footing in their respective provinces, that the Court 
‘was sntisfied to lenvo them in pos stipulating ouly for the ebango 
of appollation which should denote their depondenco on the Emperor 
‘avd not on the Kamakurn? Shogans. 

‘Tt must not bo supposed that all tho-foudal hovises Whiowe names 
‘io famous iu Inter Japanose history had their origin at this time, It 
‘rast bo-retnombered that, nlthough the troublous timos to which I rofer, 
‘vhon tho nation suffered tho ovile attondant upon a weak Shogun and 
‘all wenker Court, wore favournblo to the creation of nn independent 
nobility, the same causes oporated in a contrary direstion. During tho 
fnoessant fouds which wore waged, many a fief was lost and won; no 
‘bieftain could foel quite secure in his dominious, siueo the sword was 
tho only recognized title to possessiou, and tho records of even the most 
powerful families which have survived until recent times show singularly 
shequered onteers, But though individual fortunes might fluctuate, tho 
system itso survived ; neither Nobanaga probably, nor Hideyoshi, great 
4 wns their success in restoring the contral authority, could, lind they 
‘even wished to do go, have disturbed it without undermining the whole 
fabrio of society, and when Teyasu took the reins of Government in 










































Sovealed becauso the seat of administration was at Kamakura, 
‘Later on tho ttle of Hokushu was rescrved specially for the 18 largest 
Dainyda, the rest being called Rysehu ot Joe, 
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hand he was content to introduce such modifications into the feudal 
system, such as he foand it, as enabled the Shogunate to govern in 
security. 

‘Tho author of The Mikado's Empire,” in his valuable and in- 
teresting necount of the growth of Militarism in Japan, spenks of To- 
yasu’s administration as ‘the perfection of duarchy and fendalism. 
‘With rognrd to duareby, he is probably correct, but is remark as ap- 
plied to feudalism may give siso to misapprehension, If by “ tho per- 
fection of feudalism " is meant sitply the systematization of the military 
form of government as dominated by the Tokugawa Shoguns, the torm 
is not innpproprinte ; but if the iden intended to be conveyed is that, 
under Teyasu the feudal barons ronched the zenith of their greatness ns 
independent tevitorial maguatos, then I think that the expression is 
altogether misleading. ‘The golden ago of feudalism in Japan was aborit 
tho middle of the 16th contary. At this period Mori of Chosha was 
Jord of no less than tout provineos, Chosoknbo was master of Shikoku, 
and Nobunaga governed the districts round tho Owati Gulf; further 
font, Takeda of Késbu and Ussngi of Bohigo had undisputed sway 
over Inrgo tracts of country, whilo Kydshi was practically divided bo- 
‘twoon Otomo of Bango, Rytiz0ji of Higo, aud tho Shimazu family in 
Satsuma, Tho influences at work before the regoncies of Nobunaga and 
‘Hideyoshi all tended towards decentralization, ‘The movement was 
checked by Nobunaga; Hideyoshi did not rest until ho ind broken the 
power of the local potentates, and made them bow to the authority of 
tho Central Governmont, and Ioyasu comploted the work of his pre- 
docossors nnd welded tho whole empire together under nu administrative 
system whieh, while rospeoting tho fondal rights of each daimya, 
established the supremacy of the Shogunate, and which was therefore n 
sort of compromise between local autouomy and centralization, 

‘Tho study of the details of foudatism, as it was before the time of 
Joyasn, is rendered almost impossible by the diftoulty of obtaining 
reliable information on the subject, nnd algo by the uusottled aud ever- 
changing fortunes of the varions fondal barons. ‘Wo must bo satistiod 
































‘This must not bo token too literally. As a matter of fact he owned Nagata, 
Sun, Al, Bivgo, Bish, Tami, Izumo, HOki, the island of Oki, and portions 
of Chikuzen and Buzen, 
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‘with an examination of the lending features of fendalism as it was 
systematized by Ieyasu and his succossors, Horo first we find our- 
selves on solid ground; but in the course of our examination we shall 
do well to beat in mind that although the feudalism which Ieyasu loft 
Behind him differed in somo of its loading charncteristios from the 
fondalism of the day of Nobunaga, later fendaliom had much in common 
with that which preceded it, end that, while much was undoubtedly 
changed by the Tokugewas, still more was left unchanged. ‘The changes 
‘that were made affected principally the relations of the dainyds to the 
Shogunate, and were not changes in local laws and customs,—reveronce 
for existing institutions being thoroughly a Tokugawa doctrine,—and 
‘therefore much that we read of concerning fondalism under the Tokugawa 
Shoguns must be taken as applying to feudalism generally throughout 
Tapan, whether of earlier or Inter growth. 

Before Toyasu's time the dainyis of Japan wore divided into three 
classes, namely, Koluslu,é lords of provinces, Rydtiiu, lords of tor- 
ritories, and Jdviu, lords of castles. Strictly speaking, only those 
territorial nobles who were Kokushu or Ryothu had a right to the title 
of daimy®, the Joshu being termed shémys ; but practically this distinction 
‘was not adhered to, the nobles of all three classes being equally called 
daimyse, 

The difference between Kolwlu and Rydshw was one of rank 
only, amd was not determined by amount of revenues drawn, As 
between those two classes and the Jisiu, the case was otherwise. 
Here tho distinetion was entirely regulated by the amount of revenue, 
all those whose revenues fell short of 100,000 olu eoming under the 
lass of shu.” 

‘The number of dainyds who were dispossessed of their estates by 
Teyasn was considerable, but he recognized the distiuetions above 




















‘Taal were in 8 position of eomplete dependence pon 
‘the Kokushu of the Proriuee in which they held their lands, ‘They were in such 
cases called Pays (FMR) Daimy®, or dependent daimyce, There were in all only 
sight of these FuyZ Dainys, 
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mentioned. The distribution of the feudal aristoorney as regards the 
three classes in question, when Ieyasu had established his position as 
Shogun, was as follows : 

‘There were 18 daimyds of the rank of Kokushu, Five of these 
were in Kytisha, namely the daimyis of Satsuma, Hydgo, Hizen, Chikugo 
‘and Chikuzen ; Shikoku furnished two, the daimyze of Tosa and Awa; 
there was one in Tsushima who took his title from the island, his 
family name being 85; while the remaining eight, the daimyds of Cho- 
shi, Aki, Bizen, Omi, Kago, Mito,’ Osbii, and Sendai held terstories 
in the main island, ‘The Rydsin nombered in all 82, and the Joahw 
212, 














Subsoquently the number of Kolusliu was inoreased, Ioyasu 
‘imeelf ereating two new ones in Kishi and Owari; in later times there 
was a tendency to do away with these feudal distinction 

Teyasu created a fourth class, to which he gave the name of hata- 
‘moto, ‘The number of hatamoto is doubtful, but it was probably not 
much under 2,000, ‘Their position and revenues varied greatly, some 
Deing territorial nobles with revenues amounting to nearly 10,000 koku, 
while others held no territory and merely received annual ineomes from 
the Shogunate, which in some eases were not more than 800 kok a 
‘year; some agnin held small fiefs in the province, while others occupied 
estates in the vicinity of Yedo. Seven of the provincial hatamoto were 
placed on the same footing as the daimyds in regard to altemate 
residence on their estates and in Yodo, while the rest were obliged to 
reside permanently in the capital of the Shoguns. The former wore 
called itai-hatamoto, to distinguish them from the rest, who were 
termed hira-hatamoto, 

‘There was again another class, known as the gokenin or Shogun's 
retainers, which owed its creation to Teyasu, ‘The gokenin numbered 
bout 5,000, and formed a sort of intermediate class between the hata- 

"The daimy® of Mito was compellel, oon after Ioyamn’s appointment os 
Shogun, to exchange his tenitories for others farther north, his place being filled 
Dy one of Teyasu’s sous. 

Gifs gives the number as £0,000; but here his in error, being probably 
deceived by tho Tokugawa saying, a mere boast, that the hatemoto muinbered 
80,000 and the number ofthe gokentn was not tobe counted.” 
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‘moto nnd ordinary samurai, ‘Their incomes were emall, ranging from 
100 bags of rice « year downwards, and they were employed mostly to 
fill subordinate posts in the Government, either at Yedo or in the 
provinces,—in some district administerod by the Shogun, 

Another change made by Toyasu was the division of all daimyas 
{nto two classes called respectively /udai and tozama. ‘This distinetion 
is thns described in ‘one of the posthumous papers left by Ioyasu, 
hich, like so many others of tho same kind in Japan, are partly laws 
and partly ethical trea ‘he fudai,"—I am quoting from Mr, 
Lowder's translation, samurai who followed mo and 
proffered me their fealty before the overthrow of the castle of Osaka in 
tho provines of Sesshi. 

“Tho tozama aro those samurai who returned and submitted to me 
after its downfall, of whom there nro 86." 

‘As the total number of daimyds of all these classos was, n8 wo 
Ihave seen, 292, tho numbor of fudai-dainnyds was 176. 
wiv No less than 21 of the fulai-dainyds wire near relatives of tho 
‘okugewa Family, ‘Three of those, tho daimyoe of Mito, Owari, Kisha, 
‘who wero known as the Gosanke, or ‘Three Shogun’ Families, took 
rank, 28 Kokushu ot the hond ofall tho territorial aristocracy by virtue 
of their near relationship to tho hogan, who, in the enso of tho failure 
of an hoir in the direct line, was always chosen from ono of tho three. 
‘Tho other 18 all boro the namo of Matsudaira, ono of the four ‘Tokugawa 
family names, Tt may be woll to explain what thoso wero. ‘Tokugawa 
Teyasa trnced his lineage back to one Nitta Yoshishigo, who took his 
surname from certain small estates which ho held in the provinee of 
Toshi. Ono of Nitta Yosbishige's sons recoived a grant of land in the 
‘samo province and changed his sumamo to Tokugawa, which was the 
jot in which his lands wero situated, Another of Nitta’s do- 
‘seendants adopted for the same reason the surname Sorata, ‘This Inst 
‘was the diteot ancestor of Ieyasu. ‘The sixth of the line of Sernta 
squires, Arichika, having opposed Ashikega Takanji, was forced to take 










































The word “go” of course means literally “Honourable,” but as it was 
Snvuribly prefixed to things belonging to the Shogunate, it practically signifies 
here “ Shogun," and I have so translated it. 
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efago in the province of Mikawa, ‘There he was received into the 
family of Matsudaira, ‘Tho family names therefore, to which Ieyasu 
could lay claim, were Nitta, Tokagawa, Serata, and Matsudaira, 

Although the Fudai Daimyas (tho Gosanke, though Fudai, were, 
as I have explained, on a different footing) had ove advantage over 
those of the Tozama class, in tho fact that they were eligible for posts 
‘under the Government, and wore therefore able to supplement their 
by the gains of lucrative employments, in other respects their 
position was ono of inferiority, None of them had the rank of Koku- 
shu, Like the Tozana Daimyos, they were subject to the law of 
obligatory residence at fixed intorvals in Yedo, but whereas the former 
administored tt t was tho exooption for the latter to 
do 60, When not acting as Governors of places or districts admin- 
istered by the Shogunnte, they were usually employed to administer 
torvitories belonging to others of theit class, and might even be called 
upon at the pleasure of the Shégan to make an oxchango™ of lands with 
each other, Moreover the five leading tozana, numely those of Kagn, 
Sendai, Aizu (Osh), Ohosba, and Satsuma, though they ranked after 
tho Gosnuke, wore in some respects on a higher footing. ‘They wore 
Kyaklun oF Guests, and on the occasion of their per 
‘Yodo had the privilege of being met on the outskirts of the city,—at 
Shinagawa or Sonji, ns the onso might be,—by a specinl officer, termed 
Toshi, who was sont by tho Shogun to meet them, n similar coremony 
taking placo on their arrival at theit rospective yashikis, 

Tho titles borne by daimyde form a rather complicated subject. 
‘They may bo divided into two classes: territorial titles,” which wore 
the earliest, nnd official titlos,* which were of Inter creation. Tho 
































territorial title of a daimyd consisted of the word kant joined to tho 





name of a province, and originally this title was taken, as was the 
custom also in many easos with family names, from the tervitories which 
ho eld, ‘Thus the daimyd of Shinshd was called Shinano-no-kami, the 











‘This was never done in tho ease of the Tozama except as a punishment for 
an offence. 

Known as Kuni-kamt. 

Known as Ryd-gwan, and go eallod because tho seat of Government was at 
Kyoto, 
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daimys of Omi, Omi-no-kami and so on. The title of a daimy® therefore 
in early days had direet reference to the province in which his territory 
‘was situated. In the course of time, however, though this territorial 
title remained in general use, it by no means necessarily followed that 
there was any conection between the particular provines mentioned 
and the territory actually held by a daimyo. ‘This change in the 
significance of the title was duo to several eauses:—to the partition 
amongst several daimyds of lands originally held by a single individual, 
to the removal of a daimyo to another part of the country, and to the 
formation of eadet houses. In the first ease, instead of one daimyd of 
‘Masashi, for instanee, there came to bo three or four; in the second 
ease the chango of fief made no difference in the title ; and in the last 
ease, although the family name was invariably retained, there was no 
fixed rule as to the retention of the title, which offen remained the samo, 
This moltiplication of similar titles led to much confusion, and in late 
years, by way of remedying this inconvenience, if, when a daimyo was 
appointed to the Gordjiu, or Upper Council of State, it was found that 
‘an existing member bore the samo title, the newly appointed Councillor 
‘was obliged to adopt another in order to distinguish Lim from his 
colleague. 

This territorial tile of kami was writton with the character *,)* 
and is thus to be distinguished from the two official titles of kami, which 
‘wore written with the characters #f and JE, the latter being sometimes 
read sho. 

Tho history of the other, or oficial titles, is this. When the 
‘administration of the country passed out of the hands of the uge into 
those of the military class, the official posts formerly held by the Court 
nobles wore filled by dainyos, who accordingly assumed the oficial 
titles which were attached to those posts. ‘The dainyos who were thus 
originally appointed held the official titles merely during their tenure 














In three instances the titlo kami was not used by daimycs, These three 
‘wore the Provinoes of Kazusa, Kézuke (or Joshi) and Hitechi (or Mito). The 
titles Kazuso-no-kami and Hitachino-kami wore hereditary in the Imperial 
family, and were bore by Princes of the Blood. Consequently the daimyss who 
took their titles from these three Provinces were styled Kozuke-no-Suke, 
‘Karuse-noSoke ond Hitachi-no-Suke, the charactor for euke being fe. 
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of office; but as time went on and successive changes occurred, the 
duties of these posts became merely nominal, until at Inst the tiles 
Docame hereditary, and had no connection with the discharge of official 
duties 

‘hero wero in Teyasu’s timo in all about 60 of these official titles, 
which were eld under the Tokugawa administration by both Fulai 
and Tosana.® ‘They were as follows :— 
Daiuagon 
Chinagon 
S0i-8h5 
Sangi 
ChNO | }commanders of the Imperial Guard, 
Sho-sho 
Chamberlain, 


Neketankase-no-Teipt lagnisters ofthe Imperial Household, 
Naka-tsukasa-no-Shiyt 


Rrus-no-Kani | soperitendents of the Imperial Storchouse. 


Councillors of State. 









Kura-no-Soke 
Nal-no-Kami} custodians of the Imperial Wardrobe. 
Nui-no-Sake 

‘Takami-no-Kami. Minister of Public Works. 








Shiki-bu-no-Triya 
Shiki-bu-no-Shayt! 
Su-hy6-e-no-jo 
Uehyd-0-n0-j6 
Daignku-no-Kami. Minister of Education. 
Uta-no-Kami. Minister of Masie, 


} atinsters of Ceremonies. 


} Commanders of Imperial Guard. 





Tn the cali days of the foudal system, some of the huge occasionally 
‘assumed theterritoral titles belonging to the daimy®t, but such instances were rare. 

Tt should be explained that cach ttle was not limited to one individual, 
‘Many daimyse had the same ttle. 

Before Ieyasu became Shogun, theco titles wero erranged in order of 
seniority, ama a daimyo might be promoted for meritorious services through each 
step up to the highest degres. Tyeyasn himself passed through five grades, 
Deginning as the simple daimyo of Mikawa without any title at all, 

yA16 
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Eevee Ball Superintendents of Imperial Stables. 
Unma-no-Suke 
Gemba-no-Kami. Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Minbano-TAiP™ | Ministre ofthe Tnteir. 

Ukon 

Chat stint Ministors of the Taterior. 
Sakon-Shogen 

Katsue-no-Kami, Finaneo Minister. 


Hytbe-ne-Teyt | instr of War. 











Hydba-no-Shoya 
cmeees Superintendents of the Imperial Kitchen. 
aA ‘ei ate Rays: 
Oi-no-Kami _— charged s ithe duty of saperintending the stor- x 
‘age and issue of rice in the Imperial Godowns. 
‘Tonomo-no-Kami, Superintendent of the Palace Apartments. 
Najizen-no-Kami, Superintendent of the Emperor's Kitchen. 
. (Minister charged with the duty of superintending the 
Vaome-n0-Kanif women servants of the Palace. 
(Minister of Water (whose duty it was to look after 
wells, ete.). 











Mondo-no-Kami{ 
Danjé-no-Osuke 
Danjo-no-Shosuke 
Danjo-no-Cha 
Danjé-no-Tri-hitsn | Judicial Officers. 


| tiisters of Justice, 


‘Danj6-no-Sh6-biten 
Sakyo-no-Daibu™ 
Saky6-no-Suke| 
Deyo te Duiba™ FSOvernON of Kyéto, 
Ukyd-no-Suke 
Shuzen-no-Kami, Assistant Minister of Imperial Kitchen. 


Shurino-Daibu } ‘ 
Shorino Sake | itisters of Repairs (to Palace.) 





‘Sometimes simply Saki2 and Ukic, 
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Hyogo-no-Kam 
Saomon-no-Kami 
Saemon-no-Daibu 
Saemon-no-Sake 
Vemmon-no-JO 


Gyoba-no-TeivG larinaters of Ponishments. 
Gysbu-no-Shoyd! 


Superintendent of Military Storehguses. 





“Wardens of the Palace Gates. 


Minister entrusted with the duty of keeping the 
Imperial Palace and Grounds in order. 

‘As instances of the hereditary assumption of these titles, the cases 
of the Daimyos of Satsuma, Choshii, and Hikone in Omi may be cited. 
‘The title of Shori-no-Daibu was hereditary intho Shimazu family, that 
of Daizen-no-Daibu in the family of Mori, while Ti, the Daimyo of 
Hikone, was styled Kamon-no-Kami. In some eases too the official ti 
‘was always borne by the Head of the olan, the territorial title devolving 
‘on the eldest son and heir. ‘Thus the eldest son of the Mori family was 
known by the title of Nagato-no-Kami, 

It should be noticed that as long as a Daimyd was a minor he bore 
no title whatsoover, being called simply by his family name and what 
corresponds to our Christian name. 

‘Tt must not, moreover, be supposed that both territorial and official 
titles were common to all Daimyzs, Some hed both, others agein had one 
nd not the other, while many of the lesser Daimyzs boro no title at all. 

‘Tho four highest official titles were never after, Toyasn’s time, held 
by Daimyds,¥ being reserved solely for the Kuge. 


Kamon-no-Keni } 











8rd Ministor of Stato, 
Councillor of Stat 

Besides the important changes made by Ieyasu in the feudal 
system by the division of the daimyds into the two classes of fudai and 
tozama, and the creation of hatamoto and gokenin, he consolidated his 





Except the Gosanke, 
2 Sometimes the Ist Minister of State was ealled “ Kamba.” 
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power by other mgasures—such as the appropriation of what wero 
Imown as Crown Innds, the confisention of the estates of many dainyos 
‘who had opposed him, which in some cases meaut the annexation of whole 
provinoos, the institution of tho custom of annual prosents by the daimyias 
to the Shogon, and of the system of tho obligatory residence of the 
dainyés daring certain fixed periods in Yedo, and the exaction of military 
requisitions, Theso and other subjects, including the laws of the Shoguns, 
shall hope to trett in subsoquent papors, 





Tn which he followed the example of Asbikaga Takavji, who considerably 
reduced the territorial possessions of the Bmoporor. 
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